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One of the lower grades at the Allen- 
dale School was lucky enough to start out 
the year with a white rat and her little 
white ratlets. In fact, the children were so 
delighted that they decided they would 
like to have more baby rats. The teacher, 
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Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


SK exe is one of the most comprehensive collections of 
philosophical writings ever to be gathered between the 
two covers of one book. In a text of over 1200 pages, 
under more than 375 separate entries, are to be found, 
not only the great philosophers of the West, but also the 
thinkers of the Orient, past and present. 

The selections cover the whole span of recorded phi- 
losophy—from the Sixth Century B. C. to the present 
day. 

Each entry begins with a biographical sketch, covering 
the significant events in the philosopher's life, listing his 
major works and including a concise, careful statement of 
his place and importance in the history of philosophy. 
This is followed by one or more representative excerpts 
from the man’s work. 

Included as a matter of course, are the greater and 
lesser thinkers of the classic Greek and Roman periods. 
Added to these are the great Jewish scholars of all peri- 
ods; the Church Fathers of the Christian Era; the impor- 
tant Oriental teachers, and the whole prodigious line of 
modern philosophers, from the Renaissance to the present 
time. Much of the material contained in the volume appears 
here in English translation for the first time. 


“A big, quick reference guide, this 
merits school and library use.” 
— Virginia Kirkus 
i » eee 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Southern District Theme: 
LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


A SPECIAL TREAT is in store for members 
of Southern District of CLA when they 
meet April 16 at Occidental College for 
their annual meeting with the theme 
Libraries In The Southwest. This year the 
event will be combined with the Sixth 
Annual Rockefeller Conference on the 
American Southwest and Mexico. On 
April 15 sessions on the “Economics of 
Mexico” will open the Rockefeller Con- 
ference with panels on this subject running 
concurrently on Saturday morning with 
the annual meeting of Southern District. 

Librarians and interested friends 
throughout the Southwest are cordially 
invited to all sessions. There is no registra- 
tion fee for the Rockefeller Conference 
and out-of-state librarians are welcome at 
the C.L.A. meeting at no expense. Lunch- 
eon and dinner on Saturday will be at 
nominal charge. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT PROGRAM 
LUNCHEON SESSION, 12:15—2:00 
Marjorie Donaldson, presiding, assistant 

city librarian of Pasadena, and president 
Southern District, California Library 
Association. 
A WRITER LOOKS AT SOUTHWEST LIBRARIES 
Erna Fergusson, author, of Albuquerque 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:15—4:15 
Lawrence Clark Powell, presiding 
GREETINGS 
Arthur G. Coons, President of Occi- 
dental College 


DEFINITION OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Dean Glenn S. Dumke, director, Rocke- 


feller Conference 


RISE OF LIBRARIES IN THE URBAN SOUTHWES1 
Edwin Castagna, city librarian of Long 
Beach, and immediate past president 
California Library Association. 

Mr. Castagna’s paper will be discussed by 
Clara E. Breed, city librarian of San Diego 

LIBRARY NEEDS OF 

STATES OF MEXICO 
Fernando Pesqueira, Director, Biblioteca 
y Museo de Sonora, Hermosillo 


Senor Pesqueira’s paper will be discussed by 
Donald M. Powell, Reference Librarian, 
University of Arizona and past president, 
Arizona State Library Association. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


INTERMISSION, 4:30—s5: 30 


Tea will be served in the new College Li- 
brary Annex, and there will be an exhibit of 
Books and Maps of the Southwest. Miss 
Elizabeth J. McCloy, College Librarian, 
hostess. 


DINNER SESSION, 6:30—9:00 
Edwin Castagna, presiding 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE AND DISTANCE ON 
LIBRARIES IN THE ARID REGIONS 
Patricia Paylore, assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and president, South- 
western Library Association. 
Miss Paylore’s paper will be discussed by 
Julia Brown Asplund, pioneer New Mexico 
library organizer and founding chairman of 
the New Mexico State Library Extension 
Agency. 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA IN SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and 
president, Bibliographical Society of 


America. 


1954 MEMBERSHIP ROSTERS 


Order Today from 
CLA Executive Office, 829 Coventry Rd., Berkeley 7 


Price 50c 
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CLA: Yours for 1955 


IN THIs IssUE you will find the 1955 com- 
mittee appointments, including two new 
special committees, one on Adult Educa- 
tion and another on Professional Educa- 
tion and In-Service Training. The 
Professional Education and In - Service 
Training Committee isn’t exactly brand 
new, for it combines the 1954 special 
Committee on Library Education wit 
the special subcommittee of the Library 
Development Committee, on workshops 
and institutes. In its membership are the 
heads of California’s four library schools, 
those at Immaculate Heart College, San 
Jose State College, University of California 
at Berkeley, and the University of South- 
ern California, plus representatives of the 
principal types of libraries in the state. Its 
objective: to provide a liaison between the 
practicing profession and the schools of 
librarianship, for the purpose of inter- 
preting to the schools the needs for 
professional personnel and the attitudes 
of the practicing profession toward the 
programs of the schools; to provide a 
forum for the schools together to identify 
the major problems in library education, 
propose and work upon solutions in 
cooperation with the practicing profession; 
to take leadership in finding ways and 
means actively to promote, assist in plan- 
ning, and to coordinate a continuing 
series of institutes and workshops both 
for library professional and nonprofes- 
sional in-service training purposes. 

The new CLA Adult Education Com- 
mittee comes into existence just as a 
California State Committee on Adult Ed- 
ucation has been organized, made up of 
co-equal representatives of more than 38 
public or voluntary agencies and enter- 
prises that provide “opportunities, facili- 
ties, materials, or instruction for enabling 
adults to continue the learning process, 
formally or informally, at any level, to the 
end that they may better discharge their 
obligations and meet their own needs as 
individual personalities, as parents, as 
citizens of a democracy, as economic 


BY CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN 


CLA President 


Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, CLA President for 
1955- 


producers, and as participants in all other 
normal and constructive aspects of com- 
munity life.” 

As you know, there is some disagree- 
ment among librarians as to the place of 
adult education programs in_ libraries. 
Perhaps our new CLA Committee can do 
some constructive work toward resolving 
the conflict over what programs are 
appropriate, can initiate some sound 
experiments, and can aid such libraries 
as are able and interested to go ahead 
with programs that may be found by 
community analysis really to be needed 
and that are within the libraries’ ability 
to do well. 

I am a great believer in the Associa- 
tion’s committee system, and even believe 
the number and kinds of committees 
might profitably be increased, to involve 

(CLA: Yours for 1955 . . . page 80) 
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CLA: YOURS FOR 1955... 

(from page 79) 
greater numbers of our members. The 
surest indication of a worthwhile associa- 
tion is its year-round program of activities. 
Only through committees can such a pro- 
gram be carried on with wide participa- 
tion. The best thing that can characterize 
a committee doing important work is that 
it function throughout the year, with no 
post-convention doldrums. In a December 
letter to all CLA officers and chairmen I 
have suggested that each of us who has 
accepted Association responsibility take 
as our aim, last year’s highest point of 
achievement shall be our starting point 
for 1955. 

In accord with CLA’s long-standing 
policy of rotating leadership between the 
north and the south of our 1,000 mile 
long state, you will see a lot of “northern- 
ers” on the committee lists. This policy 
has its base in the need for economy, great- 
er ease of meeting and communication; it 
is also to save wear and tear on loyal CLA 
members who are willing to work hard, 
but who find that frequent and distant 
committee meetings are difficult to add to 
their crowded schedules. Southerners have 
not been overlooked, and the help of our 
more populous southland is essential to 
the success of any projects attempted. 
We trust this year’s concentration on the 
north will be amply justified by real 
achievements to set high starting points 
for the 1956 committees. 


Meeting dates are already set for 
Yosemite District (Fresno, April 1-2); 
Southern District (Occidental College, 
April 15-16); Golden Empire District 
(Sacramento State College, May 20); 
Golden Gate District (Vallejo, April 29- 
30); Redwood District (Humboldt State 
College, May 7). 


Themes are being chosen from the 
topics most frequently checked by those at 
the Long Beach conference, and by con- 
sultation in the Executive Boards and 
among the membership of each District. 
Inasmuch as there are three times as man 
small and medium-sized libraries in Cal- 
ifornia as large ones, may I suggest that 
problems of these libraries be considered 
both realistically and ideally in relation 
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to topics that are chosen. Wherever appro- 
priate and possible, trustee and other lay 
citizen participation might be encouraged. 
When the report of the Assembly Sub- 
committee on Library Problems is avail- 
able, it might form the basis for very 
interesting local programs, and legislators 
and local officials be invited to attend and, 
perhaps, take part. Let us remember, too, 
the interests of special, school, college 
and university as well as public librarians 
in our program and project planning. 

The weakness of an organization the 
size of ours is that we cannot all have 
a direct voice in the discussion of pro- 
posals, nor be personally informed of 
every decision made. The Executive Board 
will meet in Sacramento January 27-28, 
1955, and will welcome suggestions, criti- 
cisms and questions and will give them 
careful consideration. Mail me a postcard 
whenever you have a thought for CLA. 
I promise to take it to the Board, and to 
let you know what happens. 


CLA COMMITTEES .. . (from page 77) 


Lawrence Klauber, Trustee, San Diego P. L. 
Howard Rowe, Humboldt Co. Library, Eureka 
Roberta Bowler, Los Angeles P. L. (Chairman, 
ALA Board on Personnel Administration), 
Consultant 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
Ralph Blasingame, California State Library, 
Chairman 
Jackson Carty, Fresno Junior College Library 
J. Periam Danton, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Lois Fannin, Long Beach City Schools Library 
Mrs. Clara Louise Forman, Van Nuys High 
School Library, 2056 Watson St., Glendale 1 
Mrs. Frances Henselman, Long Beach P. L. 
Harriet Howe, School of Library Science, USC 
Mary Hugentugler, Los Angeles P. L. 
Katherine Karpenstein, Standard Oil Co. 
Library, San Francisco 
Mrs. Patricia Ladd, Sacramento City Library 
Sister M. Regis, Immaculate Heart College 
Library, Los Angeles 
Virginia Ross, San Mateo Co. Library, 
Redwood City 
Dora Smith, Department of Librarianship, 
San Jose State College 
John E. Smith, Santa Barbara P. L. 
Ray Swank, Stanford University Library, 
Palo Alto 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Amy Boynton, Lodi P. L., Chairman 
Mrs. Ellen Baeder, National City P. L. 
Mrs. Rozetta Thurston Cardwell, Laguna 
Beach High School Library 
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Gordon P. Martin, University of California 
Library, Riverside 
Mrs. Lea Randolph, Los Alamitos Branch, 
Orange Co. Library, Los Alamitos 
Joan Rucker, Menlo Park Branch, San Mateo 
Co. Library, Menlo Park 
John Sekerak, University of California Library, 
Davis 
Lura Wallace, Beverly Hills P. L. 
Barbara Wight, Harbor General Hospital 
Library, Torrance 
PUBLICATIONS 
Carl Cox, California State Library, Chairman 
Mrs. Anita Bly, Sacramento City Library 
Mrs. Helen Dambacher, Tuolumne Co. 
Library, Sonora 
August Frugé, University of California Press, 
Berkeley 
L. Herman Smith, Pasadena City College 
Raymond Holt, ex-officio Editor, California 
Librarian, Pomona P. L. 
RECRUITMENT 
Douglas Mills, University of California 
Library, Davis, Chairman 
Robert E. Brasher, Sonoma Co. Library, 
Santa Rosa 
Clayton M. Brown, University of California 
Library, Riverside 
Mrs. Virginia Chamberlain, Burbank P. L. 
Rocco Cracchi, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 
Roger Dettle, Solano Co. Library, Fairfield 
Mrs. Helen Hendrick, 11th Naval Dist. Lib., 
San Diego 
Evelyn R. Miller, Kern Co. Library, Bakersfield 
Ruth Oppenheimer, Stockton P. L. 
Fred J. Priddle, Stanford University Library 
Mrs. Helen Robbins, Tulare Co. Schools 
Library, Visalia 
Waive Stager, Bakersfield City Schools Library 
Jean Taggart, Long Beach P. L. 
Zella Wilkin, Oroville P. L. 
Patricia Terrill, Santa Monica P. L. 
J. Periam Danton, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, Consultant 
REGIONAL RESOURCES COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 
Northern Division: 
Frederick Wemmer, Sacramento Co. 
Library, Chairman and State Coordinator 
Richard Dillon, Sutro Branch, California 
State Library, San Francisco 
Elmer Grieder, Stanford University Library, 
Palo Alto 
Carl Hamilton, Stanislaus Co. Library, 
Modesto 
Rev. William J. Monihan, Gleeson Library, 
University of San Francisco 
Eugene Pike, California State Library 
John Barr Tompkins, Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Southern Division: 
Beverley Caverhill, Los Angeles State 
College, Chairman 
Ellen Barrett, Los Angeles P. L. 
Madeline Canova, U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station Technical Library. 
China Lake, Calif. 
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Frances Christeson, Los Angeles Co. P. L. 
Margaret Cressaty, College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons Library, 
Los Angeles 
Constance Lodge, Huntington Library, 
San Marino 
Lloyd Lyman, California Institute of 
Technology Library, Pasadena 
Mrs. Margot McDonald, Honnold Library, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 
Armine Mackenzie, Los Angeles P. L. 
Hazel Rea, USC Library, Los Angeles 
Lura B. Wallace, Beverly Hills P. L. 
STATE DOCUMENTS 
Mary Schell, California State Library, 
Chairman 
Margaret K. Bates, USC Library, Los Angeles 
Margaret Buvens, Citrus Experiment Station 
Library, Riverside 
Patricia Clark, Stockton P. L. 
Mae Cowden, Fresno Co. Library 
Inez Dean, Long Beach P. L. 
Mrs. Margot McDonald, Honnold Library, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont 
Philip Morales, San Mateo Co. Library, 
Redwood City 
Jean Parker, 1039 - 33d St., Sacramento 
Virginia Reuss, S. F. State College Library 
Gladys Sandifur, Los Aageles P. L. 
Allen Sugden, Kern Co. Library, Bakersfield 
Martin Thomas, UCLA Library, Los Angeles 
Eleanor Watkins, Contra Costa Co. Library, 
Martinez 
Evelyn Huston, California State Library, 
Sacramento, Consultant 
TRUSTEE CITATION 
Mrs. Theodora Killinger, Alameda P. L., 
Chairman 
E. Louise Larick, Azusa P. L., Azusa 
Mrs. Dorothy Margo, Porterville P. L. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Collins, Watsonville P. L. 


BASIC LIST OF STATE 
DOCUMENTS 


In a step directed toward better refer- 
ence service through the use of California 
State publications, the State Documents 
Committee has just produced a Basic 
List of California State Publications. The 
List was prepared initially for selective 
depository libraries but because of its 
value as a guide to the selection of Califor- 
nia State publications the committee plans 
to distribute it widely to public and college 
libraries. 

The Basic List is one step in a long- 
range plan of the State Documents Com- 
mittee to bring to the librarians of Cal- 
ifornia a better understanding of the 
value and content of state documents 
thereby insuring their greater use. 



























Few Thtbes for daiveiies 


&@ &@ THE MOSCOW KREMLIN 
Its History, Architecture, and Art Treasures. 


By Arthur Voyce 


The Moscow Kremlin, that ancient citadel of the Russians, is he 
described in the first comprehensive study in English. Tracing its devel- 
opment from the first wooden palisaded compound to the medieval 
stone fortress and the later modern additions, this lively book is also a 
richly illustrated account of its unique collection of art treasures, much 
of which has been unknown to the West. 260 pages including 132 
illustrations, 3 in color, and maps. $10.00 


@ @ THE WILHELMSTRASSE 
By Paul Seabury 


A study of German diplomats under the Nazis, their response to a 
totalitarian regime, and the complex problems of ''moral responsibility 
of a civil servant under such conditions. 236 pages. 9 photographs, 
$3.00 


@ @ THE POINT LOMA COMMUNITY IN CALIFORNIA, 
1897 — 1942 


By Emmett A. Greenwalt 


The story of a theosophical community near San Diego written by an 
historian who lived for some time with the remaining tew of the group 
and was the first non-theosophist to have access to all their documents. 
A fascinating glimpse into an unusual fragment of California history. 


Illustrated with photographs. About 228 pages. !9 plates. 
Cloth $3.50. Paper $2.50. February 28. 


EMPLOYMENT EXPANSION AND POPULATION 
GROWTH 
The California Experience, 1900-1950. 


By Margaret S. Gordon 












An authoritative discussion of the special problems of employment 
produced by the rapid rise of a complex modern industrial society on 
the Pacific Coast. 


About 224 pages. Tables, charts, index. $3.50. 


At your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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A CONFERENCE 


Witn “cla AT work” as a theme, the 
Long Beach conference attracted close to 
1,000 registrants from California libraries 
between October 12 and October 16. Three 
resolutions and a host of major recom- 
mendations to the Association’s Executive 
Board emerged from the forty-odd meet- 
ings, workshops, and general sessions. 
Groups met which varied in size from 
small committees to the large general 
sessions which drew hundreds. 

This article cannot be a substitute for a 
careful reading of the Progress Reports 
of CLA’s committees, as of September 1, 
nor for the official Summary of Proceed- 
ings, edited by Miss Riva Bresler of the 
Los Angeles Public Library and available 
from CLA Headquarters for $1.00. 

Two encouraging keynotes were struck 
at the first general session on Wednesday 
morning, both of which lifted the Con- 
ference into a favorable position for high 
productivity. President Edwin Castagna 
reported that on the Thursday preceding 
the Conference, a Subcommittee on Li- 
brary Problems (appointed by the State 


ED. NOTE: John Smith, Head of the Santa 
Barbara Public and County libraries acted as 
official summarizer of the 1954 CLA conference 
at Long Beach. Formerly on the Staff at the 
U. C. L. A. Library, John Smith has long taken 
an active part in CLA activities. The task of 
‘boiling down” the reports of the numerous and 
diversified meetings of the 1954 CLA conference 
was a difficult one done herewith to perfection 
by Mr. Smith. 
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-'CLA AT WORK 


GETS RESULTS 


BY JOHN E. SMITH 





President Edwin Castagna looks over the agenda 
with President-elect Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman 
a few minutes before the opening of the Second 
General Session of CLA’s annual Conference. 


Assembly Interim Committee on Educa- 
tion) under the chairmanship of Assembly- 
man Ernest R. Geddes, of Claremont, had 
taken testimony from several prominent 
California librarians on the need for a 
survey of present library services in the 
State. The sympathetic attention which 
the Subcommittee gave to the problems 
described by the librarians encouraged the 
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Conference to hope for enabling legisla- 
tion for a State-wide survey from the 1955 
Legislature. The need for such a survey, 
of course, has been the subject of general 
agreement among librarians for over two 
years. A unanimous resolution to the Sub- 
committee urging such a survey was 
passed at the third general session on 
Saturday. 

The second early inspiration (President- 
Elect Carma Zimmerman later described 
it as “electrifying”) came from Dr. Arthur 
F. Corey, Executive Director of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, who ex- 
plained the importance of organization 
in today’s complex society and then de- 
scribed the purposes and characteristics of 
the California Teachers Association. 
CTA’s objectives, he said, were four in 
number: maintenance of a code of ethics 
for teachers; a community relations pro- 
gram; raising of educational standards; 


and improving working conditions for 
the teaching profession. The characteristics 
of a professional association, which for 
some of its activities can properly and 
without opprobrium be called a “lobby” 


or “pressure group,” are as follows: a sense 
of direction, meaning a statement of ob- 
jectives with which the group can identify; 
good leadership; enthusiasm; active group 
participation; solidarity, or willingness of 
the whole group to go along with policies 
set by majority decision; adequate financ- 
ing, i.e., a dues structure which will sup- 
port the organization’s activities adequate- 
ly; effective contact with the State Legis- 
lature; and, finally, a long-range plan of 
action. 

A panel representing each of CLA’s 
sections sought application of Dr. Corey’s 
remarks to CLA. Dr. Lawrence Clark 
Powell, Harold L. Hamill, Rosemary 
Livsey, and Mrs. Norma Yocum were all 
agreed that CLA must formulate its ob- 
jectives more clearly and organize itself 
for greater effectiveness in carrying out 
those objectives. 

Preceding the Conference the California 
County Library Association held a day- 
long personnel “clinic” designed to give 
assistance in the daily personnel problems 
of County librariarts. Led by Ralph Blasin- 
game and Margaret Klausner, a series of 
role-playing sequences stimulated excellent 
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group discussion of such matters as budget 
presentation, personnel surveys, and 
establishment of classification and pay 
plans. Consultants and resource persons 
were included along with the heads of 
County Libraries. Personnel and finance 
technicians, it was concluded, can be help- 
ful to librarians, but it is up to the li- 
brarians to take the leadership in solving 
library problems. 

At the second general session on Thurs- 
day morning, U.S.C.’s nationally famed 
Dr. Frank Baxter gave a highly amusing 
account of his two television programs, 
made some general remarks about the 
relationship of books and other mass com- 
munication media, and related the anti- 
intellectual trend of our times to the 
inevitable trend toward conformity which 
results from population growth and ad- 
vanced technological changes. 

At this session, too, John Henderson 
presented the revised Constitution and By- 
Laws, which were accepted unanimously, 
to become effective January 1955. 

The Public Libraries Section presented 
a series of workshops under the sponsor- 
ship of the Public Library Executives 
Association of Southern California which 
considered the general problems of sta- 
tistics. Three workshops met simultane- 
ously on Wednesday afternoon, Friday 
morning and Friday afternoon, to consider 
effective ways to assemble, understand, and 
present statistical data, respectively, to 
governmental bodies, to the community, 
and for internal library management. A 
fourth workshop designed to appeal to 
non-administrative librarians considered 
“The Librarian and Professional Growth” 
and “Librarians and the Patron.” From 
these varied workshops came several 
recommendations to the Executive Board 
for referral to proper committees. It was 
recommended that the Library Develop- 
ment Committee be asked to investigate 
the advisability of setting up future work- 
shops to study the problem of how to 
assemble, understand, utilize and present 
statistical data to local government officials, 
and that other workshops be established 
to instruct librarians in the techniques of 
presenting statistics to the general public. 
It was recommended that the California 
Librarian be asked to publish an article on 
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the graphic presentation of statistics. And 
finally it was recommended that a work- 
shop be held on administrative analysis 
and work simplification. 

The non-administrative workshop which 
considered the problems of professional 
growth decided that recruitment methods 
can be improved (A.L.A. should provide 
films and pamphlets); non-administrative 
professional people should be encouraged 
to attend conferences more frequently; 
national and state associations should 
develop their potential power in the 
“political process”; A.L.A. should estab- 
lish correspondence schools for “brush-up” 
courses for persons who want to study 
while working; in-service programs and 
time for professional reading should be 
inaugurated by more libraries. Other 
groups later recommended workshops for 
some of these purposes. 

Non-administrative librarians who dis- 
cussed “The Librarian and the Patron” 
concluded that more catalogers should 
have the experience of serving the public; 
that catalogers should be considered one 
of the salient resources of “book informa- 
tion”; readers’ advisory services should be 
more accessible and bring greater sales- 
manship qualities to their assignments. 

Other section meetings also produced 
their share of major recommendations. 
The Section of Work with Boys and Girls 
had three sessions on Friday, starting at 
8:30 in the morning and ending at 9:30 
that night. The business meeting in the 
morning heard reports from many sources 
on a variety of subjects, ranging from the 
use of television for story-telling to re- 
vision of the Section’s constitution. The 
organization and financing of a publica- 
tion, “Choosing the Right Book,” was left 
to the Section’s Council, after some dif- 
ferences of opinion had been expressed. 
Later in the day the Section heard talks by 
Isabel Connor, Art Supervisor, Long Beach 
Elementary Schools, and James L. Sum- 
mers, author of “Girl Trouble” and “Prom 
Trouble.” 

The College, University, and Research 
Libraries Section held a Wednesday after- 
noon panel on “Financial Problems of 


‘College and University Libraries — the 


Millett Report.” With Lawrence Clark 
Powell as moderator, panelists included 
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Stanford’s Dr. Raynard Swank, Richard 
Blanchard, from Davis, UCLA political 
scientist Ivan Hinderaker, and Professor 
Luther J. Lee of Pomona College. The 
panel’s conclusions were that the size of 
a library is determined by the teaching and 
research program of the institution it 
serves and that full understanding among 
administrators, faculty and librarians has 
not yet been reached on some aspects of 
finance. The Millett report itself was re- 
garded by the panel as controversial; the 
figures “3% to 4% of the University 
budget” by Millett were regarded as in- 
adequate library support by the panel. It 
was noted that the A.R.L. meeting in 
Illinois later in the month would attempt 
to answer Millett. 

The same section later heard reports 
from traveling librarians Donald Coney, 
Everett Moore, David Davies and Henry 
Madden, and a luncheon talk by Murari 
Lal Nagar, “India’s Contribution to Li- 
brarianship” in which he described the 
philosophy of Ranganathan. 

The Trustees Section met all day Friday. 
Five specific recommendations came from 
their discussions. To the Executive Board, 
it was recommended that the Assembly 
Subcommittee on Library Problems be in- 
formed that the Trustees request exemp- 
tion from sales and use tax on purchases 
of library books and supplies. It was urged 
that local Boards pass resolutions to that 
effect. The Section unanimously approved 
the CLA resolution regarding a survey 
of library resources. The Trustees also 
approved the appointment of a Trustee 
delegate to the ALA conventions who 
would be expected to report back to the 
Section. To encourage attendance at CLA 
conferences, the Trustees recommended 
that a reasonable expense allowance be ap- 
propriated to Trustee delegates by local 
boards. Finally, the next administration 
of the Section was asked to appoint a 
Committee to study the problem of elim- 
ination of Boards and to prepare a defense 
of Boards of Trustees from accumulated 
experience to be made available to boards 
faced with that problem. 

Mr. Burr Shafer, creator of “Through 
History with J. Wesley Smith,” gave an 
amusing banquet address to the Trustees 
on Friday evening. 
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Committees met throughout the Con- 
ference, some of them on three or four 
occasions. Very many recommendations for 
Executive Board action came from their 
deliberations. Space permits only a sum- 
mary of the most important of those 
recommendations. 

The Audio-Visual Committee asked that 
greater co-operation be effected between 
public and school libraries for reciprocal 
use of A/V materials. They recommended 
also that the Executive Board authorize 
CLA to receive and disburse funds for the 
production of library-sponsored television 
and radio programs. The dealers in phono- 
graph records were asked to promote use 
of diamond needles, and library schools 
were urged to teach simplified cataloging 
of A/V materials. Two speakers ad- 
dressed the A/V-ers: Dr. John Olsen. 
Long Beach State College Co-ordinator of 
Arts, and Francis Noel, Bureau Chief of 
Audio-Visual Education of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The Recruiting Committee urged par 
ticipation by all librarians in personalized 
recruitment for librarianship. 

The Library Building Committee recom- 
mended consideration by the Library 
Development Committee of a workshop 
on library building in the near future. 

The Staff Organization Round Table 
asked the Executive Board to take “con- 
structive action toward the legal and man- 
datory certification of all librarians doing 
professional work in the State of Cali- 
fornia, at as early date as may be 
possible.” 

The Hospitals and Institutions Com- 
mittee applied to the Executive Board for 
status as a section, to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the large group concerned with 
institutional aspects .of library work. 

The State Documents Committee asked 
for clarification of CLA Constitutional 
provisions defining their purpose. 

The Library Standards Committee urged 
that libraries and library schools assist in 
broadening and strengthening standards, 
and that the Public Library Standards not 
be allowed to go out of date. 

The Publications Committee asked for 
a full-dress Executive Board consideration 
of the need for communication within the 
Association, and the role of the California 
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Librarian in this regard, with particular 
reference to the frequency, coverage, scope, 
and financial problems involved. 

The Public Relations Committee asked 
the Executive Board to consider the need 
for a professional public relations con- 
sultant to interpret library matters to the 
public, as well as to educate librarians in 
public relations techniques. 

Sponsored by the Library Development 
Committee, a Friday afternoon discussion 
of Workshops and Institutes was held in 
which two library schools, the University 
of California Extension Department, and 
the State Library presented background 
material and a panel of librarians repre- 
senting several kinds of libraries explored 
future possibilities. The acute need for a 
large and long-range program of work. 
shops, in-service training programs and 
institutes was generally agreed. The pos- 
sibility of getting State Library financing 
for such programs was mentioned. It was 
noted that the Public Libraries Section had 
recommended a specific workshop to 
further explore the problems of statistics. 

The Legislative Committee agreed that 
its present role as “watchdog” should be 
changed so that legislative matters of inter 
est to libraries can be brought to the 
attention of the entire profession, and also 
that the Committee ought to promote and 
develop legislation when needed. The Ex- 
ecutive Board was asked, therefore, to 
expand the Committee to provide “repre- 
sentation and communication within each 
District of CLA.” 

The Regional Resources Co-ordinating 
Committee, reporting voluminous “work 
in progress,” made three major recom- 
mendations: CLA should have an Archive 
Committee, to collect and preserve the 
Association’s own records now spread 
around the State; this Committee also put 
in its plea for more CLA-sponsored prac- 
tical workshops; and, finally they asked 
for a survey to determine why more li- 
brarians are not active in the Association. 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
presented two resolutions to the Confer- 
ence which were adopted unanimously at 
the closing session. The Freedom to Read 
Statement prepared by the Westchester 
Conference in May 1953 was endorsed as 

(CLA at Work . . . page 121) 
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The Professional Library— 
A Precious Tool of Our Civilization 


Ir is INTERESTING to think a moment of the 
astonishing youth of this habit man has 
developed of storing up his knowledge in 
libraries. 

For half of its history, two billion years, 
the earth cycled its way through the 
heavens, a black orb, lifeless. For two 
billion additional years life in all its various 
forms has dwelt upon the earth’s surface. 

Men first became men when evolution 
carried them to the point where eye, hand 
and brain coordination was good enough 
so that tools could be made. When tools 
began to be made according to sets of last- 
ing habits we know that men had ap- 
peared. This happened half a million 
years ago. 

These men represent the first act in our 
three act history of men. The men of this 
first act were food collectors. For four 
hundred and fifty thousand years their 
culture was static, undergoing little 
recognizable change. 

Then ten thousand years ago in centers 
in Egypt and Mesapotamia the second act 
of man’s history on earth began. We call 
it civilization. Civilized men learned to 
live together in groups, to set up rules by 
which to live together in harmony. A 
governing hand appeared enforcing laws 
designed to see that the communities’ work 
was done and the benefits shared. Just 
when it was that men first began to use 
words for the communication of ideas is 
unknown, but the written word appears as 
a common possession in nearly every 
civilized state. Only the Incas of America 
had a civilization without evidences of a 
written language. In this second act of 
man’s brief history on earth, recorded 
history began. The written word of man 


ED. NOTE: This address was delivered at the 
dedicatory service, College of Medical Evangelists 
Library, Loma Linda, California, September 13, 
1953 by Dr. Elmer Belt, eminent physician, whose 
Da Vine collection is one of our great literary 
treasures. 


BY DR. ELMER BELT 


appeared about 5,000 years ago. Collections 
of written literature quite likely began to 
accrue at once. The earliest known is at 
Ninevah where a library upon tablets of 
clay covered with cuneiform characters 
was found. The tablets appear to have been 
methodically arranged and catalogued, the 
library to have been public. 

How short a span compared to man’s 
history on earth is this 5,000 years! Let us 
compare mankind’s age of half a million 
years to one day as indicated upon a clock’s 
face. 

The present time is midnight. Jesus was 
born just five minutes and thirty seconds 
ago. Earliest history began less than fifteen 
minutes ago. Everything before 11:45 is in 
prehistoric time! 

Man’s earliest stone and bone tools were 
hide-scrapers, stone hammers, awls, arrows, 
and sharp cutting tools; these marked his 
advance from the animal state. These tools 
extended the power of his arms and hands. 
The old stone forms were at first imitated 
in metal when man first learned to work 
copper. Then came the use of iron in tool- 
making and, with heavy iron tools and 
their tremendous extension of his physical 
powers, man has entered upon the third 
act of his history. This is our act: The 
Industrial Revolution. Man’s specialized 
powers have been infinitely extended by 
these new tools of industry. He can burrow 
faster than a mole, can fly higher than an 
eagle, dive deeper than a whale. He can 
see around the world, hurl his body 
through space faster than the speed of 
sound. 

The new tools of this third act have 
created industry. The characteristic of this 
age is its terrific pace. Its effects are our 
intellectual and social revolutions. We 
shudder in the awful contemplation of new 
tools for war which man has made that 
could destroy us all. 

With man’s development in all material 
ways, his social consciousness and his 
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obligations to his fellow men have likewise 
developed. From the cannibalism of Pe- 
king man of half a million years ago man 
has advanced his social thinking to the 
bright concept of UNESCO: the hope for 
peace on earth — enforceable international 
law to govern and control the acts of 
nations. 

Through what single agency has man 
heen given these great powers? It is 
through the power of the written word 
that man is able to pass on ideas from one 
mind to another so that each man can 
advance intellectually “standing upon the 
— of the last but one.” 


It is our libraries which have made 
this orderly transmission of ideas possible. 
The clay cuneiform tablets of Ninevah, 
the papyrus scrolls of Egypt, the vellum 
manuscript scrolls of the ancients, and 
finally the codex, a book made up of single 
sheets bound together, formed man’s most 


precious possessions in all ages since 


historic time began. Always he has loved 
to share these treasures. Libraries arose and 
soon became “free” and “public.” Even be- 
fore printing was generally introduced, 


and books were exceedingly precious in- 
dividual manuscripts, laboriously copied 
by hand, we find Niccolo of Florence in 
1436 willing his manuscript library of 800 
volumes for the use of the Florentine pub- 
lic. With the advent of printing in 1456, 
books rolled off the presses at an astonish- 
ing rate, and soon the great libraries of the 
modern world began to grow. 


The outburst of printed books which 
characterized the period of the high ren- 
aissance has its equal today in the great 
increase of material which new processes 
of bookmaking have brought. The lessened 
expense of these processes has increased the 
availability of recorded material just as 
the advent of printing brought a release 
from laborious hand copying. Among 
these new processes are “offset lithog- 
raphy,” a photographic process; “photo- 
type setting,” the process used by Life 
and Time to pour from their presses 4,000,- 
ooo copies weekly; “The Gestetner,” a 
rapid offset printing process machine by 
which the operator sets his own type and 
makes negatives on his own typewriter; 
“Zerography,” by which negative and 
positive electrical charges are used for 
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fixing the image on the plate; the micro- 
film, remarkable for its compression of 
voluminous technical material into small 
space; the microcard, which reduces sixty 
pages upon a single standard-size library 
card; and high-speed facsimile communica- 
tion, which can transmit a page a minute 
over telephone wires from one library to 
another. 

It is the librarian through the art of 
librarianship and with the aid of 
specialized library architecture who keeps 
all of this great hoard of material from 
chaos and confusion. 

Specialized library architecture with 
comfortable reading rooms, proper light- 
ing, and even the “book tiers” or “stacks” 
built as an entirely independent construc- 
tion resting on the basement floor with 
passages between, is the contribution of 
Henri Labrouste who planned and built 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. It 
is astonishing to note that the origin of 
the stack is just under 100 years ago—1854. 


Here in this College of Medical 
Evangelists Library for the medical and 
dental students at Loma Linda, California, 
is gathered in its 34,000 volumes one of 
the best working collections possible. The 
interlibrary exchange has the effect of 
making each library the possessor of the 
accumulated mass of all. Hence the found- 
ing of a highly selective working library 
such as is this creates a center into which 
the scholar may call any work he wishes to 
consult in any library in our nation. 

The key to all of these sources of in- 
formation is the librarian. The mind of the 
trained librarian should be like her own 
reference books: “comprehensive in scope, 
condensed in treatment and arranged on 
some special plan to facilitate the ready 
and accurate finding of information.” 


We have over 12,000 libraries in the 
United States and Canada and yet this 
country possesses only 41 library schools. 
Hence the trained librarian is a precious 
commodity to be treasured infinitely. 
Much is expected of the librarian. In his 
timeless description of the duties and 
qualifications of a librarian addressed to 
the General Assembly of the Sorbonne, 
December 23, 1890, Jean-Baptiste Cotton 
des Houssayes tells us: 


“The superintendent of a library, what- 
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ever be its character, should be no 
stranger to any department of learning: 
sacred and profane literature, the fine 
arts, the exact sciences. all should be 
familiar to him. A diligent and inde- 
fatigable student, ardently devoted to 
letters, his sole and abiding aim should 
be to make sure their advancement. 
Especially should the superintendent of 
such a library as your . . . receive all its 
visitors, whether scholars or the simply 
curious, with an assiduous attention so 
polite and kindly, that his reception shall 
appear to each one the effect of a distinc- 
tion purely personal. He will never seck 
to steal away from the notice of all into 
some solitary or unknown retreat. 
Neither cold nor heat, nor his multiplied 
occupations, will ever be to him a pretext 
for evading the obligation he has con- 
tracted to be a friendly and intelligent 
guide to all the scholars who may visit 
him ... The custodian of a literary 
deposit should especially guard himself 
against that unfortunate disposition 
which would render him, like the 
dragon in the fable, jealous of the treas- 
ures entrusted to his keeping, and lead 
him to conceal from the inspection of the 
public riches which had been brought 
together solely with the view of being 
placed at its disposition. What, more- 
over, would be the object of these 
precious collections, gathered at so great 
expense by fortune or by science, if they 
were not consecrated, according to the 
intention of their generous founders, to 
the advancement, the glory, and the 
perfection of science and literature?” 
When I began practice in Los Angeles 
in 1923 The Barlow Library, which was 
the precursor of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association Library, then held 
16,000 volumes. The building had, 
through being crowded with books, be- 
come a difficult place in which to work. 
The overworked librarian, toiling alone, 
was, in spite of the difficulties of a small 
budget, marvelously efficient. Nevertheless, 
it seemed to me woefully inadequate as a 
library center for this rich and rapidly 
growing community. I mentioned these 
thoughts to Dr. George Dock, who, like 
myself at the time, was an habitué of the 
Barlow Library. My tone was complaining. 
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Dr. Dock looked thoughtfully about the 
Library as we talked. “What did you think 
of the Boston Medical Library?” I glowed 
with enthusiasm over my memories of 
that Library where I worked frequently 
while I was an assistant resident at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. 
Dr. Dock said: “Well, when I was your 
age, that Library was far less adequate 
than this one is. It got where it is today 
through the efforts of many physicians 
who worked to make it so. Why don’t you 
go over there, speak to Mrs. Irish and ask 
her what you can do as an individual to 
help in making her burden easier. That’s 
the way to make this a good library.” 

I don’t know whether or not there had 
been a collusion between the two, but Mrs. 
Irish had a job ready at hand. She pulled 
open a long drawer and said: “Here’s a 
card catalogue list of books which have 
been taken out by doctors belonging to 
this library and have never been returned. 
I have written each doctor here two letters 
asking him to return the books and have 
received no answer. There is danger if I 
press too hard of having the doctor cancel 
his membership in the library and not 
return the book either. See what you can 
do by means of a personal call.” Now this 
was a psychological problem which I 
understood well, for, while I have person- 
ally always enjoyed taking books out of a 
library, I also always find it difficult ever to 
get through with any book, and therefore 
return the books I have borrowed reluct- 
antly, often having to be dunned about 
them. So I sped to my task. 

A remarkable thing happened. I was 
new to the community and unknown. | 
made many friends among this group of 
library borrowers; in fact, almost every 
one of the doctors whom I contacted soon 
was referring me cases in my particular 
specialty of urology, and my practice 
actually grew with leaps and bounds be- 
cause of the friends I had made among the 
library’s delinquents. Only one of the 
doctors proved difficult. He was a very 
busy, very well-known internist. When I 
called at his office about the books he was 
out, but his receptionist, a charming and 
gracious lady, showed me through the 
office and said that I might look for the 


(The Professional Library . . . page 120) 
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WE ARE ON TV! 


THE sECOND HAND on the studio clock 
swings over toward the hour, the red lights 
underneath the camera’s eye go on, the 
director’s finger points at you and you're 
on TV. This is the frightening, but excit- 
ing, experience librarians from more than 
twelve libraries in the Los Angeles area 
have had this year on KTHE, educational 
TV channel 28. 


KTHE began operation November 29, 
1953 as the second ultra high frequency 
non-profit educational station to be estab- 
lished in the nation. Its studios are located 
in a wing of Hancock Hall on the Univer- 
sity of Southern California campus with 
the antenna located atop Mt. Wilson, 
where quarters are shared with the John 
Poole organization, soon to come on the 
screens with channel 22, a commercial 
ultra high frequency channel. 


All educational institutions are welcome 
to use the facilities for shows and at 
present telecasts are on the screen from 
6:30 to 8:30 five nights a week. Public 
libraries in the Los Angeles area have been 
supplying a half-hour program on Friday 
evenings continuously since January 1, 
1954- A committee of more than forty dis- 
tinguished citizens representing city and 
county organizations has been meeting 
monthly to help frame the policy and work 
out understandings which will increase the 
effectiveness and influence of the station. 


One of the major stumbling blocks has 
been the limited number of existing tele- 
vision receivers which can receive chan- 
nel 28. An opinion from the industry says 
there are 20,000 sets equipped with con- 
verters, out of 1,600,000 sets in use. Some 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Mary R. Roy is a 1952 graduate 
of U.S.C.’s Library School. She was a reference 
librarian at the Hollywood Public Library and is 
now Librarian-in-Charge at the Henry Adams 
Branch of the Los Angeles Public Library. She 
has appeared on television station KTHE several 
times, giving her a wider-than-usual first hand 
knowledge of performing in this new medium. 
Unfortunately inadequate financial support forced 
KTHE to cease telecasting last fall. 


BY MARY R. ROY 


new television sets now come with channel 
28 as standard equipment. The old ones 
can be converted for ultra high frequency 
by having a serviceman install either an all- 
channel tuner or a single tuning strip into 
one of your unused channels. The cost 
varies with each operation and the type of 
set involved. A determined effort to convert 
more sets to receive KTHE will be made in 
the near future, as soon as certain technical 
equipment has been thoroughly tested and 
recommended. 


What about those twelve libraries 
which put on programs this past year? 
Their reactions are as varied as the format 
of their programs. Each library was com- 
pletely responsible for formulating a work- 
able idea for a program, writing a script, 
casting the talent, providing the props and 
producing thirty minutes of viewing time 
which would get over its message in the 
most pleasing and audience-holding way 
possible. They have been surprisingly 
successful. 


Alhambra Public Library’s theme was 
“All the family can use the library.” They 
used a family of seven coming to the li- 
brary for books and reference, served by a 
staff of three. A staff member and bor- 
rower discussed both adult and children’s 
books, showing how they meet the interests 
of borrowers and how books are selected 
for purchase. 


The Los Angeles County Library pre- 
sented a sample discussion group from its 
American Heritage project. It asked eight 
of its group members to stage an unre- 
hearsed discussion of the question “Is there 
a threat to our Bill of Rights today?” 
Their purpose was to tell the public about 
the national and local American Heritage 
project. 


Monrovia Public Library went right to 
the heart of a distressing public problem. 
They asked “How can the public library 
help in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency?” A Sergeant from the Police 
Department and a panel of four teen- 
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agers, two boys and two girls from the 
local high school, gave their views on what 
they thought the libraries should be doing 
and the librarian gave brief reviews on 
three books concerning youth problems. 


The Social Science department of the 
Los Angeles Public Library told of its 
services to businessmen. Using both library 
personnel and bona fide borrowers who 
consented to play themselves, the many 
helps to accountants, secretaries, small 
business men and investors were demon- 
strated through sample requests via mail 
and telephone reference. 


The props used were simple and 
natural—a _ desk, several chairs, a book 
case, a few rows of books, a table and 
frequently a telephone. A program com- 
memmorating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Sherlock Holmes used a cutout 
of the famous profile complete with deer- 
stalker cap as a background. 


The feeling of those librarians and 
guests taking part in the programs was on 
the whole one of pleased satisfaction. All 
thought it great fun and wanted to do 


another program soon, except one cast 
which felt their first television program 
should be their last. They wanted no part 
of further appearances. 


Audience reaction, or rather lack of it, 
is one of the major disappointments of 
KTHE. Only a handful of viewers re- 
ported seeing any of these programs. 
Their comments were kind and ranged 
from “Very interesting” to “Good but 
amateurish.” Under the present set-up, the 
cast has no way of knowing how they are 
being received in the homes of their 
viewers, if indeed they are being received. 
Constructive criticism is difficult to get 
from the audience and this hinders any 
attempt to stress positive methods of ap- 
pearance, format, presentation and show- 
manship. We just don’t know enough 
about what the family group with a con- 
verter on their television set would like to 
look at and what they regard as a waste of 
their viewing time. 

Some of the participating libraries were 
asked their frank opinion of the library’s 
future on KTHE. Their answers were 
optimistic and held out hope for the future. 
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Some felt we must continue doing TV 
in order to attract more people to our 
libraries. All of us should have a program 
ready whenever the station wanted it. If 
we don’t make use of TV we librarians are 
going to “miss the boat.” Others added 
that educational TV is giving the libra- 
rian a chance to learn the techniques of 
television without cost and that every 
chance to be on TV should be grasped. 
The experience on KTHE was more of a 
rehearsal and a matter of getting familiar 
with TV techniques and this alone justi- 
fied a program — not because of the 
audience it might reach. 


This feeling that libraries are going 
through a learning period on television is 
very strong among those participating. 
And we are learning at very little cost 
to us except in ideas and time donated. 


To try and correlate our experience and 
reactions to the first six months of doing 
programs, Marjorie Donaldson of the Pasa- 
dena Public Library, who is Audio-Visual 
chairman of PLEASC, called a meeting 
near the end of July of some of the libra- 
rians who had been on KTHE. Some 
worthwhile ideas came out of this meet- 
ing. All the libraries felt their efforts were 
well received by the personnel of the 
station. Several had had special praise for 
a particularly good program. Many felt that 
cooperation from the station was good so 
far as it went, but that a liaison staff mem- 
ber of KTHE who would coordinate 
props, adhere to rehearsal schedules and be 
an all-round trouble shooter for our pro- 
grams is sorely needed. Working with or 
without a script was discussed, and while 
some members felt a script was not neces- 
sary at all, most felt that even though it 
might be thrown away before air time, an 
organized sequence of events was neces- 
sary to provide a strong beginning, smooth 
continuity and a firm closing which would 
stay in the minds of the audience. 


All agreed that more book reviews, 
author interviews and lots more programs 
featuring children and young people are 
what the library can do best. The success 
of Dr. Frank Baxter’s “Shakespeare on 
TV” and “Cavalcade of Books” has given 
us positive proof that the public will accept 
well-done educational programs. 





BUILDING BY THE BOOK 


Lewis Mumrorp is stimulating and thus 
controversial. So when he says “. . . archi- 
tecture is a tardy art, and buildings that 
embody a new concept of life usually 
achieve their full vigor of form only after 
the creed that has begotten them_ has 
begun to crumble,” the librarian reader, in 
a new building, is put on his mettle. Can 
this be true of his dream child? 

The million dollar investment of the 
California taxpayer in the first unit of a 
library building at Santa Barbara College 
can be described in terms of creeds cur- 
rently held by librarians. Of course, these 
are broad concepts about what libraries, 
and any one library, should do and how, 
moving only after this into the area of 
architectural creeds about which Mumford 


BY DONALD C. DAVIDSON 


was writing in his New Yorker report on 
London (September 19, 1953, page 91). 

Librarians have a creed too about a 
planning method. At Santa Barbara Col 
lege we subscribe to this creed and recom 
mend no other methodology. The hardest 
mental work we did was writing a 101 
page building program. This is the book 
by which our building was built. After 
that the planning processes required much 
time and constant vigilance—but we al- 
ways knew, as did our architect, what we 
needed and wanted. So heed the advice— 
write a building program. 

A good program thinks and works from 
the general toward the specific. Force 
yourselves and your boards or committees 
to think first and in the broadest general 


Numerous small reading areas were created by stack arrangements. Readers are thus closer to their 
books, have more privacy, and the baffling effect of the bookstacks keeps noise to a minimum. 
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terms about what your library should be 
doing. Describe this and then translate it 
into a word picture of how this pattern 
should work. After a number of such 
progressive steps, you will get down to 
the needs for your circulation desk; if you 
are like us, by this time you will be think- 
ing differently about what this desk is 
really for, how high it should be, what 
it should contain, possibly even about its 
location in relation to the rest of the 
facilities in this abstract painting of a 
building. 

A good program avoids general or de- 
tailed preconceptions of how the proposed 
building might shape up. Before our build- 
ing program was written, it was agreed 
that all structures on the new campus 
would be two stories in height. This we 
bought, not entirely unconsciously, and we 
thought of two floors roughly equal in 
area. What happened? Second floor serv- 
ices are much more compressed and tight- 
ly planned than the first. 

There is no readily available summary 
of principles or opinions held by librarians 
—for this is the meaning of the word 
creed as used here. Yet there are indenti- 
fiable principles which underly our most 
recent buildings. One group relates to 
ideas of service, the other to architectural 
planning. 

The subject approach, grouping ma- 
terials together by subject with no regard 
for their form, is a service creed of the 
moment. To this Santa Barbara College 
planners made their deepest obeisance and 
outlined the requirements for ten subject 
reading areas, or groups of stacks, chairs, 
and tables, each including one or more 
basic letters in the Library of Congress 
classification. There are no separate rooms 
for reference works, periodicals, govern- 
ment documents, and pamphlets. Nor are 
there subject departments, too expensive 
for this medium-sized operation. This is a 
stage or adaptation of this creed, inter- 
mediate between the small one-room li- 
brary and the large library with a large 
staff and book budget. 

There is another service creed crumbling 
at the edges, even in our own midst. A 
subsidiary to the flourishing main creed 
of open access, it is the principle calling 
for an exit control. Here we are conserva- 


The library's large record collection is housed on 
specially designed shelves, interchangeable with all 
other shelving. Storage cabinets contain Audio- 
Visual equipment to service the entire campus. 


tive and ask that books be shown as 
students leave by one approved exit. We 
do not “frisk” anyone, believing that the 
value is psychological and that no open 
plan library can ever be made thief-proof. 
Our operation of the exit control has been 
a bit troublesome, because we have to do it 
incidentally along with charging books 
and because all our staff have not always 
accepted the principle with the personal 
conviction necessary to create the right 
psychological effect. 

Now for the architectural creed. Our 
professional pessimist on the staff already 
regrets the fact that the library was the 
first building to be completed. Fifteen 
years from now it will be the oldest build- 
ing, he says. He has been thoroughly 
steeped in the accounts of the heavy hand 
of the past on many buildings. The hori- 
zontal modular approach of using pillars 
at regular intervals in multiples of stack 
or table space needs seems at the moment 
to be the best answer to this historical dif- 
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ficulty. Any time during the next decade 
we know that changes required by new 
service needs will be relatively easy in this 
type of structure. Two or more decades 
from now the building could be stripped 
back to bare concrete and a fresh interior 
start made on lighting or ventilation, 
again relatively easily. 

Flexibility in a reasonable amount 
would seem always to be a requisite, par- 
ticularly in this more permanent class of 
structure. From commerce some branch 
libraries have learned that cheaper struc- 
tures, more quickly discarded, may be a 
better answer. Colleges think of their 
buildings, however, in terms of a century, 
and this tradition is too fixed to more 
than wonder what it would be like to get 
big open space from the pen of a super- 
market designer, move furniture into this 
space, and make of it a new type of library 
building. 

Expansibility is a commonly held convic- 
tion. Ours is a first unit, and most of the 
west wall is false in anticipation of the 
second unit. Monumentality was avoided 
and variety and warmth provided by 
furniture arrangement and color. All these 
things and more were given us by our 
executive architect, in a simple building, 
with a browsing room invitation every- 
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where. (He is Chester L. Carjola of Santa 
Barbara.) 

So we have a structure that subscribes 
to such commonly held facets of a building 
creed. Mumford’s beginning quotation is 
really pertinent to the exterior treatment. 
Our building is not a simple rectangle, 
and it has a partial biscuit-tile roof. These 
variations from what I believe to be the 
most economical and most easily used 
shape for a modular library are not too in- 
consistent or costly. For architects are 
employed by patrons who have their ideas 
and a series of 224% by 22% foot bays 
can be arranged satisfactorily, like a series 
of children’s blocks, and given any form of 
exterior treatment. The shape of our build- 
ing was changed a little, late in planning 
to accomplish certain architectural effects 
desired by the University. After this after- 
noon with aspirin, we had, basically, three 
adjacent rectangles on the first floor. One 
rectangle theoretically would be better, but 
this is not a complaint. It is part of an 
attempt to be critical in placing one build- 
ing into a more general setting. 

Perhaps we have too much glass on the 
south and west. Plate glass does transmit 
a surprising amount of heat; however, the 
ventilation system has not yet been 
balanced finally to compensate. Other 
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criticisms we have discovered to date all 
seem minor. Some of these were known in 
advance and were concessions to cost. 


Out of our experience we might repeat 
that constant vigilance is the price of being 
satisfied. The nose has to be kept right in 
there at every stage in the planning. 
Architects and engineers cannot think of 
everything, cannot catch all the slips. 
About the only area that has to be an 
artist’s job is color, and a coordinated 
color plan may contain some color you 
would not have chosen but nevertheless 
be a generally pleasing one. Knowing 
when and how far to compromise is an- 
other matter of judgment. For example, 
although we lost on front steps, we do 
have a ramped and covered porch. So the 
“face of the building is lifted above the 
ground” (an architectural bit of jargon) 
by the steps, and crutches can move readily 
along the ramp. 

This account has been essayed in the 
Mitchell mood of reminiscence. A more 
descriptive article, with more illustrations, 
appeared in the annual architectural num- 
ber of Library Journal, December 15, 1954. 
In fairness to the quotation from Lewis 
Mumford it must be admitted that library 
buildings of a modular type have not yet, 
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from his viewpoint, achieved their full 
vigor. By the time they do perhaps there 
will be better answers to our cries for long 
lasting flexibility. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES .. . When 
John Cotton Dana was appointed the first 
librarian of the Denver Public Library in 
1889, he embarked with great vigor upon 
a program of “selling” the library to 
Denver citizens. Frank Kingdon, in 
Dana’s biography, writes: 

“Dana advertised the library extensively. 
When word of this reached the ears of 
other librarians, he at once became the 
storm center within the profession. Such 
an unorthodox and undignified procedure 
outraged all the traditions of a profession 
that had gone its quiet and dusty way 
providing collections of books for book 
lovers and letting them come when they 
chose to get them. It was an unheard-of- 
thing for a librarian to cry his wares in 
the ears of passers-by in an attempt to 
make books a part of the lives of common 
men. The more conservative of his fel- 
lows called him a radical and saw him 


laying vulgar hands upon ancient practices 
in their field.” 
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CALIFORNIA 


LIBRARY WEEK: 1955 


To sorrow the words of the commercial 
ad-men, “Let’s Look Alive in 55!” . 

and that means planning NOW for the 
best California Library Week we can pos- 
sibly devise. The dates to circle on your 
calendars are March 6-12. Your orders for 
publicity materials have been received and 
are being filled now. Your committee for 
this state-wide adventure in publicity and 
public relations feels that during the past 
two years most of the libraries have re- 
ceived much fine material which may be 
revamped or modified with little effort to 
fit your individual libraries. Tailor-fit your 
ideas to your particular size and circum- 
stances, utilizing the posters, bookmarks 
and stickers. The letterheads may be used 
not only during the “Week” but at any 
time—for book lists and special efforts, 
such as direct mail method of promotion. 


The committee suggests that you look 
over the packets for the past two years to 
remind yourselves of programs, displays, 
picture ideas, radio spots, fillers, TV 
shows, and all the variety of ways by 
which you may bring California Library 
Week to the attention of your public. Go 
out of your four walls into the community 
and put displays in store windows; take 
the letterheads to your local restaurants 
and ask them to print their menus for the 
week on them; ask your State Library for 
appropriate films to be shown to local 
clubs; take advantage of the cooperation 
of radio and TV; open your doors wide 

. and USE YOUR IMAGINATION. 


The theme for 1955 is: “Your Library 
Has Something for You!” This is a slight 
variation of our past slogans, and is cer- 
tainly a broad statement which will lend 


ED. NOTE: Dorothea Nelson, Librarian of the 
Santa Maria Public Library is the year’s chair- 
man of CLA’s California Library Week Com- 
mittee. The enthusiasm and work of her com- 
mittee indicate the possibility of 1955 


Library 
Week being the “best yet.” 


BY DOROTHEA NELSON 


itself to almost any variety of display or 
featured item of service. And we hope the 
cocky bookworm on the poster and book- 
marks may be as effective as the well- 
known Smoky of the fire prevention pro- 
gram. Certainly it should appeal to the 
school libraries which we hope will join 
in this year’s celebration. 


Again, your committee would like to 
emphasize the importance of individu- 
alized adaptation of all newspaper and 
radio materials in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, especially by neighboring libraries. If 
possible, get together on your planning, 
and your effectiveness will be doubled. The 
committee has prepared some additional 
suggestions for radio spots, TV “gim- 
micks” and programming, use of the book- 
worm motif, etc., feeling that the materials 
already in your hands and the experience 
of the past three years have shown you 
the pattern to follow. 


This year’s committee feels that its main 
contribution to the extension of California 
Library Week is in the “package” plan, 
as shown on your order blanks. This, in- 
deed, was a necessity if the accounts and 
tax complications were to be taken care 
of by CLA, and at the same time this plan 
distributes enough of the basic materials 
to furnish a greater impact on the public. 
The experience of the past three years has 
shown that very few libraries are able to 
buy the more specialized items, such as 
movie slides or trailers, and billboard signs. 
These have therefore been dropped for this 
year, but large libraries are urged to de- 
velop them, if possible. 


Early and enthusiastic planning is the 
secret of success—in order to line up radio 
and TV time, to locate hobby callections, 
to arrange art exhibits, to plan an Open 
House, to schedule films, to brighten up 
your libraries for the fourth California 
Library Week! Good luck to you ail in 
your efforts! 
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THE LIVING GENERATION...” 







FROM THIS SENTENCE by Thomas Jefferson, 
was taken the title of a series of library- 
produced and library-sponsored radio-dis- 
cussion group programs. During recent 
years the public libraries of America have 
been sponsoring a variety of such activities, 
the best known being the Great Books and 
the American Heritage programs. All of 
these various discussion programs have 
several features in common; they are con- 
cerned primarily with ideas rather than 
with the communication of factual knowl- 
edge; they are based upon selected read- 
ings, films, or recordings, which are read, 





























left to right—Mabel Inness, Librarian, A. K. 


BY ALBERT LAKE 





seen, or heard by all participants; and the 
discussions are conducted by trained 
leaders. 

Such library sponsored programs have 
had varying degrees of success. In fact, 
even where such discussion group pro- 
grams are apparently successful from the 
point of view of the participants, there is 
some question as to how successful they 
are in furthering the overall program of 
the library. The most valid criticism of 
library-sponsored discussion groups is not 
a criticism of their purposes which can 
certainly be integrated with the library's 


Planning group going over script for one of the radio series in “The Living Generation.” From 
Smiley Library, Redlands; Mary Belle Kellogg, 


Librarian, San Bernardino Public Library; Albert C. Lake, Librarian, Riverside Public Library; Helen 


Luce, Librarian, San Bernardino County Free Library. 
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overall program, but of their effectiveness. 
The groups are small and the participants 
constitute an almost infinitesimal portion 
of the total population. In view of the 
limited participation it is quite proper to 
question the library’s expenditure of time 
and energy in developing, sponsoring, and 
conducting such programs. In the phil- 
osophy behind the group discussion 
movement there is the implication that 
discussion is basic to the democratic 
process and that it should be made a part 
of our universal pattern of daily life. If 
so, the discussion group movement has 
thus. far fallen short of any such 
achievement. 

The “Living Generation” series was an 
attempt to circumvent the difficulties in- 
herent in previous library-centered discus- 
sion groups. Behind it was the idea that 
a program could be put on which was not 
limited to the typical group of fifteen to 
twenty-five discussants, but in which the 
number of discussants might be measured 
by hundreds, if not by thousands. If group 
discussion is ever to be widespread, it will 
have to make use of mass media, radio, 


television, and the newspaper. 
Credit for this new approach to group 
a must be given to Dr. Eugene 
Johnson, Director of the Community 
Saconien Project of the San Bernardino 


Valley College. The “Living Generation” 
was preceded by two other series, “Ways 
of Mankind” and the “Jeffersonian Herit- 
age,” in which transcribed programs 
were played over local radio stations. Once 
a week discussants met to listen to the 
radio program and to follow up the 
program with a discussion of the basic 
ideas presented on the air. On the day of 
each broadcast the local newspapers car- 
ried background articles and suggested 
provocative questions. Although groups 
could and did meet in many other places, 
including branch libraries, most of them 
met informally in homes. 

Early last fall Miss Helen Luce, Li- 
brarian of the San Bernardino County 
Library, called together the librarians of 
the public libraries of Colton, Redlands, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino, to see if 
the libraries of the area could not 
sponsor a similar discussion series. Dr. 
Johnson was present at this first meeting 
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and at the very many subsequent meetings: 
without his counsel, experience, and 
leadership, the “Living Generation” series 
could never have been produced. The 
librarians had no preconceived ideas as to 
the nature of the program other than that 
it should follow the pattern already estab 
lished. Slowly through discussion the 
program began to take shape. It was 
agreed that the program should explore 
some aspects of the American heritage. 
Because the American Heritage programs, 
as well as the Jeffersonian Heritage, dealt 
with our political heritage, it was felt that 
various aspects of our cultural heritage 
should be explored, and that each program 
should deal with a broad general theme 
such as music, architecture, urban living, 
the influence of technology, and others. 
It was also decided that at least one 
program would deal with public library 
service. 

The new series differed from its prede- 
cessors in that it was to be locally written 
and produced. The decision to create 
original material rather than to use tran- 
scriptions already available complicated 
the lives of the librarians on the committee 
over the next several months. An estimate 
of the cost of script writing, production, 
promotion, printing, clerical work, and 
other costs was prepared and submitted to 
the American Library Association together 
with an outline of the contemplated pro- 
gram. The application was made in the 
name of the San Bernardino County Free 
Library which subsequently acted as 
custodian of the $2,600 A.L.A. grant and 
which issued all checks for expenses. 

From this point the activities divided 
themselves into two major divisions, the 
preparation of programs and the organiza- 
tion of discussion groups. The librarians 
of the sponsoring libraries constituted a 
policy committee which decided on the 
theme and general outline of the series, 
made the final selection of topics, and 
constantly reviewed the work in progress. 
Dr. Johnson was appointed coordinator 
with the responsibility for attending to the 
details of program development as well 
as for promoting and developing the dis- 
cussion group program in the various 
communities. The Community Education 
Project provided office facilities and per- 
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Cast producing the tape for one of the radio productions in “The Living Generation” series at San 


Bernardino Valley College. 


sonnel and acted as a central headquarters 
for the project. John Harder, public rela- 
tions director of radio station KRNO, 
San Bernardino, was engaged as script 
writer. A separate editorial committee was 
established for each of the proposed pro- 
grams; in general these committees con- 
sisted of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Harder, a 
librarian, two or more consultants and a 
consumer representative. The consultants 
were people familiar with a particular 
topic; the consumer representative’s func- 
tion was to reconcile the specialized 
interests of the experts with the general 
interests of the layman, to see that the 
presentation did not become so academic 
as to lose popular interest. Upon the basis 
of the editorial committee’s discussion and 
of collateral reading, Mr. Harder prepared 
a half-hour radio script which was subject 
to revision and suggestion by both the 
editorial committee and the policy com- 
mittee. Since this was an experimental 
program, various types of scripts were 


prepared; some were dramatic and others 
were episodic. 

Upon completion and acceptance of the 
script, the program was produced and re- 
corded on tape at the San Bernardino Val- 
ley College. Original music was composed 
and conducted by Russell Baldwin, music 
instructor at the college, and the produc- 
tion was directed by John Staples. In fact 
the production of the programs required 
the voluntary efforts of a large number of 
people from local radio stations, dramatic 
groups, and elsewhere. 

While the programs were being written 
and produced, the work of promoting and 
organizing discussion groups was also go- 
ing on. A paid community organizer was 
appointed in each of the cities of the area 
to arrange for local publicity and promo- 
tion, to make contacts with interested 
people and with potential group leaders, 
to attend to the distribution of all litera- 
ture produced by the project, and in gen- 

(Living Generation . . . page 122) 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


THe Santa Barpara campus of UC 
played host on December 4th to the 77th 
meeting of the southern section of College 
and University Reference Librarians. A 
symposium, guided by Johanne Tallmen 
of UCLA, touched on various aspects of 
serials, including foreign subscriptions, 
binding, microfilm, recording of serials, 
organization for service, cataloging and 
union lists. Discussion leaders, besides 
Mrs. Fallmen, included Gordon Williams 
of UCLA, Francis Allen of California 
Polytechnic College at San Luis Obispo, 
and Helen Szhderian of USC. 


David Davies of the Honnold Library 
at Claremont reports the formation of the 
Honnold Library Society, an organization 
for local friends of the Library. In January, 
a program featuring a talk by Everett 
Degolyer, noted geologist, will open the 
Society’s activities. Davies also notes the 
acquisition of the Rupert Hughes collec- 
tion on George Washington, through 
Dawson’s of Los Angeles. 


San Diego State College has just finish- 
ed installation of $7,000 worth of free- 
standing steel shelving in what was form- 
erly a graduate reading area. Librarian 
John Paul Stone feels that this will relieve 
the shelving shortage for a while, at least. 


Esther Hile, Librarian at the University 
of Redlands, speaks warmly about the 
new physical arrangements there. Over 
the past summer, the staff shifted every 
book in the Library, changing from a 
straight Dewey sequence to a_ subject 
arrangement. Following the current trend, 
Miss Hile arranged for government docu- 


ED. NOTE: With this issue we welcome a new 
editor of Academic Notes and announce with 
regret the resignation of Mr. William Ready. 
Gordon Martin is now a member of Ed Coman’s 
staff at the new “Letters « Science Library’ at 
University of California at Riverside, having 
previously served as Order Librarian at San 
Jose State College. Born in Michigan, he says 
he “never did adjust to winters’ there and 
stuck it out just long enough to get his MA 


from the Graduate Library School at the 


University of Chicago. 


BY GORDON MARTIN 


ments to bear classification numbers, and 
had all the bound periodicals, formerly 
alphabetical and separate, integrated with 
the book collection. The whole collection 
was then arranged in subject groups with 
art, music and the notable McNair Far 
Eastern Library \ocated in what was form- 
erly a periodical room. Social sciences 
and history form another group, and in 
the stacks proper science, language and 
literature, philosophy, psychology and 
education are grouped. Even the loan 
desk was moved to gain better control of 
the new set-up. Librarians and patrons 
both like the arrangement much better 
than the former one. 


Elizabeth McCoy announces that Occi- 
dental College will be host to the combined 
Sixth Annual Rockefeller Conference and 
the Southern District, CLA, meeting on 
campus Saturday, April 16th. Occidental’s 
Library is undergoing expansion with two 
wings added, the gift of the Clapp family, 
original donors of the Library. The 
extensions on the east and west sides of 
the original structure, should be ready 
soon. 


Last June, the USC Library received 
the manuscripts of Mr. Cantowine and 

‘e Barrymores, gifts of the late Lionel 
Barrymore. 

Catching up on the news at Berkeley, 
we should note that Jean H. McFarland, 
formerly Assistant Librarian at CU, be- 
came Librarian of Reed College, Portland 
on September 1st. She also has the title of 
Assistant Professor. 

Among the notable items acquired 
recently by CU was the Sigmund Romberg 
collection of some 4,000 vocal scores of 
operas, operettas and musical comedies. 
The material will be housed in the Gen- 
eral Library at Berkeley until the new 
Music Building is completed in 1957. 

In 1949 CU received the bulk of Mark 
Twain’s papers, a gift of the noted Amer- 
ican author’s daughter, Clara Clemens 
Samoussoud. To add to this important 
material, CU purchased Mark Twain's 
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love letters three years ago. Recently, 
another important addition was made to 
this collection—The Anita Moffett collec- 
tion of Mark Twain family letters. The 
letters were discovered in Miss Moffett’s 
effects when a New York state bookseller 
purchased them after her death in 1952. 
The material includes 1600 letters, 134 of 
them signed by Mark Twain. More im- 
portant, perhaps, are the scrapbooks 
containing many signed newspaper articles 
contributed by Twain to the Virginia 
City Territorial Enterprise. 


In May of last year, the great Thomas 
W. Norris collection of California man- 
uscripts, was acquired. It covers over 200 
years of the state’s history, the greatest 
body of original materials on early Cali- 
fornia to come to CU since the Bancroft 
in 1905. Some 3,000 items, including 
letters of John Sutter, John Fremont and 
the papers of a host of important Cali- 
fornia literary figures such as Bret Harte, 
Charles Stoddard, Jack London and 
Joaquin Miller are in this important 
addition to CU’s extensive collection. 


Among other important news from Stan- 
ford is notice of Will Ready’s elevation to 
Assistant Director for Acquisition and 
Librarian in Charge of Special Programs. 
We hope that Will can bear up under the 
weight of that rather ponderous title and 
will still find time to write those mag- 
nificent, poetic notices that make the 
Stanford Library Bulletin such enjoyable 
reading. 

Stanford recently acquired two new key 
staff members from nearby San Jose State 
College Library. Mrs. Mary Ravenhall 
became Catalog Librarian on October 1st, 
replacing Hortense Berry, who resigned to 
travel. Earlier, Emily Olson, who had 
been in the Education and Reference 
departments at San Jose, became Education 
Librarian at Stanford. She succeeded Mrs. 
Margaret Wells, retired after 29 years of 
service. Retiring at the same time was 
Abbie Gammons, Senior Catalog Librari- 
an, whose work will be done now by 
Reginald Gordan. 

The first major West Coast exhibit of 
the work of Eric Gill, noted British crafts- 
man and artist, was presented at the 
Stanford Library during the last months 
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of the year. Gill designed notable modern 
type faces, illustrated books and was an 
outstanding sculptor. He was also associa- 
ted with Robert Gibbings at the Golden 
Cockerel Press, and responsible for the 
design of many handsome books. Most 
of the material in this exhibit was borrow- 
ed from private collections. 

Among Stanford’s recent acquisitions 
is an important group of James Joyce 
material that came to them in June. 
Many first editions are included, period- 
icals to which Joyce contributed, and 
critical works. The collection makes a 
fine addition to the Felton Memorial 
Library at Stanford, dedicated as it is to 
author collections. Among its treasures, 
by the way, is a fine D. H. Lawrence 
collection and the Newton materials 
donated by Frederick Brasch. Mr. Brasch 
is now working on a catalog of the 
Newton items and hopes to publish it 
soon. 

A fine Christmas present came to 
Stanford in the form of a Fourth Folio 
of Shakespeare’s plays, published in 1865, 
the gift of two loyal friends of the 
Library. Expected is a copy of the Second 
Folio (1632), another gift of friends. 

News of UCLA is equally impressive 
in activities and acquisitions. Librarian 
Lawrence Clark Powell, serving in his 
capacity as President of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, addressed two 
sessions of the Southwestern Library 
Association last November in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

Powell also made another distinguished 
contribution to the world of books last 
year when he published his “Alchemy of 
Books,” a collection of articles and lectures 
written over the past several years. The 
volume was handsomely printed, as usual, 
by the Ward Ritchie Press of Los Angeles. 

Andrew H. Horn, Associate Librarian 
at UCLA, resigned last August to become 
Librarian of the University of North 
Carolina. California librarians will miss 
Andy, but it is comforting to know that 
he has moved to head such a distin- 
guished library. In a reorganization of 
administrative duties at UCLA resulting 
from Horn’s departure, Gordon R. Wil- 

(Academic Notes . . . page 124) 
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JANUS, WHOSE PROFILE appears on the cover of this issue, is symbolic of this stage of 
CLA’s development. Like this ancient Roman god, we have looked to the past in order 
to plan for the future. Before us are many decisions, each of which will take CLA a 
step closer to a new era in library service. 

No doubt all of us are thinking primarily of the embryonic legislative program 
and the consequences which might grow out of a study of California’s total library 
resources, services and conditions. Certainly we have much to learn before attempting 
to formulate—let alone implement—any state wide program planned to improve 
library service. 

One of the primary lessons which we as CLA members must learn is “solidarity,” 
the ingredient which Dr. Corey, our conference speaker, stresses as responsible for 
much of the success of the CTA. Let us wrangle all we wish before adopting a course 
of action—for that is a part of democracy. But once the course is adopted, then unity 
is essential. A few dissenters whispering behind the scenes can wreck the finest program. 

Solidarity, in turn, is dependent upon good communications within the organi- 
zation. At its meeting in Long Beach, the Publications committee spent several hours 
discussing this question. At present, CL in its quarterly format is devoted to literary 
articles and CLA information of general interest. As a result CL has been supplemented 
by news letters, mimeographed reports, etc., put out by various and sundry CLA 
committees and groups, timed to meet their individual schedules and needs. For the 
most part these hive been sporadic attempts broken by changes in committee or sections 
leadership. Since] there is no systematic coverage of official CLA news, committee 
reports, et cetera, many alarming gaps occur. In fact, one of the problems haunting 
many committee thairmen is the lack of a continuous written record of their committee's 
membership and |work. This proves to be a hindrance and embarrassment to executing 
CLA’s growing program. 

Many members of CLA would also like to have an annual volume comprised of 
the reports of committees, proceedings of CLA conference, district and section meetings, 
financial data, and such other facts as form the continuous history of the association. 
Mimeographing such an issue is one possibility. But in format and bulk, it would be 
inferior to a printed volume. 

The question to be decided, then, is whether or not the present state of communica- 
tion shall continue or whether some system shall be established. One of the possibilities, 
of course, is expanding CL to at least seven issues per year—six bi-monthly numbers 
carrying news, feature articles, important committee reports, etc., and one special 
summary proceedings number. The most likely alternative is to endorse and encourage 
the publication at CLA expense of a number of mimeographed news-letters and reports 
serving various committees, sections and districts. Committee members would thus 
keep in touch but the membership as a whole would be in the dark. This would make 
it more difficult to establish needed solidarity. 

As the crucial element in our on-going program, there can be no doubt that an 
early solution to the problem of communications within the association must be sought 
and applied. An expression of your ideas on this subject would be of great interest and 
value. Please send your comments to me and I will pass them on to the Executive Board. 
I appreciate the overwhelming approval you have given to CL as it now stands. Now 


I need your help to chart the course for the future. 
Raymond M. Holt 


EDITOR 
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SENATE BILL No. 241 


Introduced by Senators John F. McCarthy and Dilworth 
January 10, 1955 


f REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
© O 


rder 


4 An act to add Article 8 to Chapter 7 of Division 9 of the 
maa 


Education Code, relating to school libraries and the place- 

ment of books therein. 

ram : 7 ‘ 

rary The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 
Section 1. Article 8 is added to Chapter 7 of Division 9 

of the Education Code, to read: 
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Article 8. Review of Library Books 


19221. The governing board of any school district main- 
taining a school library pursuant to this chapter shall, by 
resolution duly adopted by the board, designate a suitable 
employee or employees of the district to examine and review 
ours all books purchased for the library of the district within five 
rary years prior to the effective date of this section. 
nted 19222. Immediately upon the completion of the review the 
SLA employee or employees designated by the board shall report 
"the in writing, to the governing board of the school district 
tions whether any book in the school library contains any indecent, 
tte immoral, or obscene writings, drawings, or designs. 
iting 19223. Any book reported to the board as containing any 
tee S indecent, immoral or obscene writings, drawings, or designs 
iting shall be considered by the governing board of the school 
district and thereupon the board shall either approve the 
book by resolution duly adopted or order the book removed 
from the school library. 

19224. On and after the effective date of this article no 
books shall be placed in the school library maintained by the 

governing board of any school district unless an employee or 
~oomagih employees of the district designated by the board, by resolu- 
ities, tion duly adopted, has reported to the board that the book does 
nbers not contain any indecent, immoral, or obscene writings, draw- 
ings, or designs and the board has approved the book by 
resolution adopted by the board. 
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thus ED. NOTE: Your Intellectual Freedom Committee urges every librarian to write members 
make of the Senate Education Committee advising them that this bill (Senate Bill No. 241) 
violates the principles of intellectual freedom. Passage of such a bill might encourage other 
attempts to legislate censorship of all library collections. Please write immediately to one 
or more of members of the Senate Committee on Education listed below. Letters from 
mught trustees and interested citizens will also be valuable. Send copies of your letters to Mrs. 
t and Bertha D. Hellum, Contra Costa Co. Library, Martinez, Chairman of CLA Intellectual 
‘oard. Freedom Committee. 
Now SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION: Hugh P. Donnelly, 953 Sierra Dr., Turlock, 
Chairman; Alan Short, 1220 N. Van Buren, Stockton; Paul L. Byrne, 244 W. Third, 
Chico; Nathan F. Coombs, Migliavacca Bldg., Napa; Nelson S. Dilworth, Rt. 1, Box 120, 
Hemet; George G. Miller, Jr., 1916 Nevin Ave., Richmond; Jess R. Dorsey, 1028 Q Street, 
Yolt Bakersfield; Donald L. Grunsky, 130 Rogers Ave., Watsonville; Harold T. Johnson, 423 
Grove St., Roseville; John A. Murdy, ]r., 6662 Heil Ave., Huntington Beach; A. W. Way, 
1864 Heather Lane, Eureka. 
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Library Education 


And The U.S.C. Library School 


Tue Cacirornia Library Association Li- 
brary Education Committee at the Long 
Beach meeting in October 1954 presented 
its findings on the California Librarian 
Education Survey made by Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh in August 1952. The recommenda- 
tions in the Leigh report (re-printed in the 
March 1954 issue of the California Librar- 
ian) and in the C.L.A. Education Com- 
mittee report will be discussed herewith in 
an effort to show what bearing the state- 
ments have on the University of Southern 
California Library School and what the 
School has to offer in satisfying the library 
needs presented. 

The first of Dr. Leigh’s six recom- 
mendations quoted in the Library Educa- 
tion Committee report which applies to the 
University of Southern California is 
number 2b, “The addition of late after- 
noon and evening classes in every way on 
a par with the work offered full-time stu- 
dents earlier in the day.” Beginning in the 
spring semester 1952-53, required grad- 
uate courses have been offered through the 
University College, i.e., the evening divi- 
sion of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Employed librarians — public, 
school, and special — are able to complete 
their course work by a combination of 
summer and evening courses. Several 
students have chosen this procedure and 
been graduated. 

Recommendation 2¢ in regard to the 
selection for admission from among the 
applicants, the Library School at Southern 
California supplements the required grade 


ED. NOTE: For several years librarians in this 
state have singly and in groups been sharpshoot- 
ing at formal library education in general and 
California library schools in particular. How have 
the schools reacted to the many suggestions? 
Miss Harriet Howe, former Director of the 
University of Denver Library School and one of 
the nations outstanding leaders in library educa- 
tion reports in this article how the U. S. C. 
Library School is incorporating many new features 
in its program. 


BY HARRIET E. HOWE 


point average of B and the successful pass- 
ing of the Graduate Survey or Record 
Examination by (1) personal interviews, 
(2) medical (and where indicated, psycho- 
logical) tests, and (3) recommendations 
from at least one practicing librarian as 
well as those from former associates, 
teachers, or employers. On the basis of the 
resulting records each faculty member 
votes for or against admission, a majority 
of votes being necessary for admission. 

Recommendation 2d calls for additional 
scholarships and fellowships. This School 
would agree heartily with this recom- 
mendation. The University of Southern 
California provides its School of Library 
Science with four full tuition scholarships. 
These are awarded after open competition 
from among those students accepted by 
March first each year. Of the four recipi- 
ents for 1954-55 two came from San Diego 
State College and one each from St. 
Joseph College, Connecticut, via Stanford 
University, and Ohio State University. The 
Calitornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers grants a $1,000 scholarship open to 
students preparing for children’s or school 
library work. This was won in 1954 by 
a U.C.L.A. Phi Beta Kappa graduate. 
There is also an alumni loan fund avail- 
able to students. 

A fixed tuition charge of $240 a semester 
for a 15-unit load is available to library 
school students instead of the regular rate 
of $20 a unit or $300 a semester. 

However, further financial assistance 
should be provided. This might be accom- 
plished in the form of State Scholarships 
open competitively to all applicants in the 
state. The California Library Association 
also might help in this matter by offering 
scholarships open to members or other 
librarians. In either case the choice of the 
school should be left to the recipient. 

RECOMMENDATION 3 concerning finances 
has been answered at U.S.C. by the con- 
siderable addition to the budget of the 
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Library School and by the substantial in- 
crease in salaries for the faculty, so that 
they now are on the level of the faculty 
in the rest of the University. The staff has 
been increased by two instructors, and ad- 
ditional classroom space and book collec- 
tions have been provided to care for a 
possible enrollment of 100 students. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 does not apply to 
Southern California, and Number 5 re- 
garding preparation for children’s and 
school library work, only by implication, 
but the topic is discussed later. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 applies to in-serv- 
ice Or pre-service training which is not 
usually considered by library schools as 
their responsibility. The Library School at 
Southern California has offered its help in 
teaching groups in their own localities but 
so far no acceptance has come forth. 

Scarcity oF Liprarians. In the Leigh 
report there is a statement concerning 
scarcity of librarians. The demand for 
properly qualified new recruits continues. 
To meet the demand the Library School 
at Southern California has accepted and 
graduated larger classes. Of the sixty grad- 
uates of 1954, eight are not in library 
positions (some are studying and travel- 
ing); thirteen went into public or county 
libraries, seventeen into school libraries, 
eleven into college or university libraries, 
eight into special libraries, and three into 
the State Library. Geographically, twenty- 
five went into Los Angeles libraries, eight 
into Long Beach libraries, thirteen into 
other libraries in the state, and five into 
libraries in other states. The enrollment in 
the fall of 1954 was 71, that for 1953-54 
was 72, an increase over the previous year 
of twenty day-time students. There are 
three evening classes being given in the 
fall semester 1954 with enrollments of 10, 
10, and 19. 

CurricutuM Cuances at the University 
of Southern California. Significant changes 
initiated by Dr. Stieg before he went to 
the University of the Philippines on leave 
of absence for 1953-55, have been made in 
the curriculum. The Reference and Book 
Selection courses have been combined and 
the material presented by subject units, 
as Bibliography of the Humanities, Bib- 
liography of the Social Sciences, and 
Bibliography of the Natural Sciences. A 
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new course in the Bibliography of Bio- 
medical and Physical Sciences has been 
introduced to meet the demand from the 
special librarians. This course has been 
accepted for certification by the Medical 
Library Association. 

At the Association of American Library 
Schools meeting in Minneapolis in June 
1954 Miss Winifred B. Linderman of 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service said of such combined subject unit 
courses as just described at Southern Cali- 
fornia: “There seems to be a distinct 
advantage in the adult literature course 
which, in studying any one subject, such 
as Sociology or Political Science, considers 
at the same time the development of the 
discipline, the classic writing in the field, 
the organizations and associations. which 
produce materials and the reference works 
and bibliographies which give access not 
only to the current output but to all the 
literature in the field. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT 1954. Turning now to the 
California Library Association’s Library 
Education Committee report, there are on 
page 4 statements of lacks in present li- 
brary school programs. To quote, “The 
need points to greater emphasis on the part 
of our schools in training” for the six 
topics discussed in the following para- 
graphs: 

(1) PUBLIC LIBRARIANSHIP. Experience 
in public and county libraries is in the 
professional record of the majority of the 
faculty members at Southern California 
from Miss Althea Warren, formerly the 
Librarian of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, down the list. Nineteen students 
elected Miss Warren’s class, The American 
Public Library, in the spring of 1954. 

(2) CHILDREN’s AND YOUNG PEOPLE's 
LIBRARIANS. Of the 1954 graduates of the 
Southern California School of Library 
Science two students with experience went 
into public libraries as children’s librar- 
ians. Another seventeen went into school 
libraries (four into elementary) and each 
had had school library practice or experi- 
ence, and had met the state requirements 
for the school library credential and earned 
the Master’s degree. This library program 
leads directly toward the Ed.D. degree 
through the coordinated program de- 
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scribed later. A nationally known Chil- 
dren’s and School librarian, Miss Marion 
Horton, is a member of the Southern 
California Library School faculty during 
the spring and summer sessions, teaching 
courses in reading guidance for children 
and young people. Miss Horton during the 
rest of the year is with the International 
Youth Library in Munich, Germany, as 
official representative of the American Li- 
brary Association. Most of the rest of the 
faculty have had experience in school, 
children’s or young people’s work and 
make their contribution to the student’s 
orientation. 

(3) SUBJECT sPECIALIZATION. The new 
course in the Bibliography of the Bio- 
medical and Physical Sciences, mentioned 
under Curriculum Changes, is one attempt 
made recently to meet the requests from 
the Special Library Association. This 
course has been taught by two part-time 
faculty members each of whom has a Ph. 
D. in chemistry. The rearrangement of the 
literature courses is another effective means 
of directing attention to subject specializa- 
tion. The advanced courses in cataloging 
also are arranged by subject units. 

The student group at Southern Cali- 
fornia represents various academic majors 
and these interests may be amplified by 
registration in graduate courses in other 
divisions or schools on the local campus, 
e.g., music, literature, education, political 
science, public administration, history. 

Faculty members have special subject 
preparation—a Master’s in psychology, a 
Ph.D. in economics; one Ph.D. pending in 
a combination of English and library sci- 
ence; one Ph.D. held and another one 
pending from the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago. An- 
other member is working toward the 
Master’s degree in comparative literature 
using units from the B.S. in L.S. degree as 
described later. 

The preparation of the professional 
special library personnel is considered a 
legitimate function of a library school, 
and eight Southern California 1954 grad- 
uates went into the special library field. 
The other levels — sub-professional and 
clerical—are not generally so considered 
but rather the responsibility of the library. 

(4) AN OPPORTUNITY TO CONTINUE FOR- 
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MAL EDUCATION FOR ADVANCED DEGREES. The 
quality of the Library School curriculum 
received recognition and approval at the 
University of Southern California during 
the past year when the School of Educa- 
tion voted to accept 24 units from the B.S. 
in L.S. or the new MSS. in L.S. degree 
program toward the 76 units required {for 
the Ed.D. degree. The Graduate School 
also now accepts 20 units in these library 
programs toward the 60 units required for 
the Ph.D. degree in a subject field. Several 
candidates are already enrolled in these 
coordinated programs. 

Here are examples of the way in which 
an individual librarian may proceed toward 
a higher degree: 

a) An A.B. graduate of an accredited 
library school with a major in library 
science can enter the School of Education 
and enroll for a combined program of 
education and school library courses to- 
ward a Master of Science in Education 
degree. This program can be carried 
further to the Ed.D. degree. 

b) An A.B. graduate with a major in 
library science from an accredited library 
school can register in the School of Public 
Administration for the Master of Science 
in Public Administration degree, provided 
the undergraduate background includes 18 
semester units of upper division work in 
social sciences. Candidates who are defi- 
cient in this requirement may substitute up 
to 10 units of graduate social science 
courses as a part of the course work lead- 
ing to the degree. This work successfully 
accomplished, the student can proceed 
toward the Doctor of Public Administra- 
tion degree. 

c) A graduate with the B.S. in L.S. or 
an M.S. in L.S. degree from the University 
of Southern California or any other fifth 
year accredited library school may use li- 
brary science units toward a Master's 
degree in a subject field, e.g., comparative 
literature as mentioned earlier. This pro- 
gram can be continued to the Ph.D. degree 
in that subject field. 

d) A graduate with a B.S. in L.S. or an 
M.S. in L.S. degree from Southern Cali- 
fornia or any other fifth year accredited 
library school may use 24 units from the 
library program toward the 76 units re- 


quired for the Ed.D. degree. 
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e) If a candidate already holds a 
Master’s degree in a subject field, these 
credits and the library credits will be 
evaluated toward the corresponding 
Doctor’s degree. 

The University of Southern California, 
therefore, does recognize that librarians 
desire formal education beyond the library- 
school first-year degree and can provide 
such education through existing programs 
now open to librarians. 

(5) “NEED FOR ADVANCED RESEARCH AND 
STUDY INTO EXISTING AND NEW areas of li- 
brary work in all its ramifications in this 
state... can come best from our graduate 
schools.” An attempt has been made to 
show that advanced study is provided at 
the University of Southern California for 
librarians with various preparations and 
to show the higher degrees now available 
here. The theses and dissertations from 
this advanced study (not from the first 
year of library school) could be focused 
on library problems. For example, a prob- 
lem brought from the library field might 
call for study in several departments of the 
University before a proposed solution 
could be presented as a thesis or dis- 
sertation. 

(6) INSTITUTES AND worKsHops have 
been held, and a recent effort to fill a need 
expressed by the profession, is the seminar 
on Library Budgeting which is to be 
offered in 1955, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Library Association and the Library 
School and taught by Public Administra- 
tion faculty members at the University of 
Southern California. Credit for this in- 
stitute can be used toward either a library 
school or a public administration degree. 

CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY WORK 
will continue to be taught at the Southern 
California Library School although the 
Library Education Committee makes no 
mention of special lacks in this field. The 
faculty here again presents experience in 
this field and 20 students enrolled in the 
spring semester course in 1954, 13 of 
whom went into libraries in this field. 

Work-stupy. Dr. Leigh’s recent book 
(Major Problems in the Education of Li- 
brarians, 1954) emphasizes the work-study 
plan for library education. The plan, to 
summarize, has one student in the school 
and another matching student on a library 
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job, and the procedure is to exchange the 
two students at stated intervals, probably 
at the end of a semester. Other varieties 
of the plan are in operation in other lines, 
e.g., engineering. Earlier experiments in 
this type of education at the University 
of Denver, and, it is understood, at 


George Peabody College were not success- 
ful. At Denver the employers felt that the 
exchange of staff members was not to the 
advantage of the cooperating library. 


The fact that over half of the present 
students at the Southern California Library 
School are employed in libraries for as 
much as twenty hours a week perhaps 
makes the work-study plan less necessary 
here. The surrounding libraries have good 
rates of pay for student service, the Los 
Angeles Public Library has put in a level 
in the classification scheme for student- 
librarians and plans their work to be 
higher than the clerical but not on the 
professional level. The work-study pro- 
posal by Dr. Leigh has been mentioned 
in the Public Library Executives Associa- 
tion of Southern California and a com- 
mittee appointed to report on the plan. 


Accrepitation. The Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, the official ac- 
crediting body for library schools, is now 
engaged in re-accrediting all library schools 
according to the standards adopted by the 
American Library Association in 1951. 
The School of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is to be 
visited in 1955 by this Board. Until then 
the accreditation now held according to 
the older standards is valid. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. The general 
statements on library education in the State 
contained in the Leigh report of 1952 
and 1954 California Library Education 
Committee report have been discussed 
herewith in order to show wherein they 
applied to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Library School and what the School 
has accomplished in curriculum changes; 
in preparation for public, children’s, young 
people’s, school, college and university li- 
brarianship; in offering institutes and 
workshops; in providing opportunities for 
subject specialization, for research, and for 
continuing formal education toward ad- 
vanced degrees. 
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My Patrons Are 


OccasionaLLy a colleague will inquire 
how I happened to become interested in 
the field of mental hygiene. That is an 
extremely embarrassing question, for my 
eager acceptance of the appointment as 
librarian of a huge mental institution was 
motivated chiefly by my desire to eat 
regularly. I needed a job; Napa State 
Hospital needed a librarian. And so, on 
April Fools’ Day, 1951, I found myself 
“responsible for all library activities” of a 
hospital with a patient population of nearly 
4500, and close to 1000 employees. My 
staff consisted of three patients. Despite 
the excellent organizational work my 
predecessor had done, I was a pioneer for 
the first time in my professional experience. 
The difficulties of providing library service 
worthy of the name seemed insurmount- 
able. Yet when the opportunity to transfer 
to the State Library came, less than two 
months later, I was too engrossed in my 
work to consider leaving. 

At first I was rather uneasy. Like most 
laymen, I had only a hazy knowledge of 
mental illness, and did not know what to 
expect of my patrons. Actually, I was 
better prepared than I realized. Librarians 
have to be good listeners, and learn very 
early in their careers that all requests must 
be treated with respect, no matter how 
absurd they may appear. I knew the value 
of maintaining an objective attitude, too. 

There are all sorts of people in a large 
mental hospital — housewives, engineers, 
students, stenographers, physicians, sign- 
painters. Their personalities and problems 
are as varied, whether they are schizo- 
phrenics, epileptics, manic-depressives or 
alcoholics. They have one thing in com- 
mon. They are sick — and they need help. 
I found that as a therapist, I had an ad- 


ED. NOTE: At a recent CLA Executive Board 
meeting | was completely captivated by a report 
on library activities inside a mental institution 
made by Miss Roche. Believing you would also 
be interested in this little known facet of librar- 
ianship 1 wasted no time in asking Miss Roche, 
Librarian of the Napa State Hospital for an 
article telling of her unique work. 


Patients 
BY MARGARET ROCHE 


vantage over many of the hospital person- 
nel. I did not represent authority to the 
patients. I could not release them from the 
hospital, but neither could I extend their 
period of hospitalization, transfer them to 
other wards, or prescribe further treatment. 
I was there just to serve them. 


My time was—and is—divided between 
the Professional and Patients’ Libraries, a 
situation which is frustrating. No sooner 
do I become involved in some fascinating 
search of the medical literature, than a 
psychiatric technician phones from some 
distant ward to request books on making 
artificial flowers. Selecting what I hope 
will be therapeutic reading material for 
a new ward, I am likely to be interrupted 
by a physician who wants the differential 
diagnosis of subdural and subarachnoid 
hemorrhage, or by a clinical psychologist 
who wants current articles on the Mosaic 


Test. 


Important as the Professional Library is, 
I shall not describe it in detail here, be- 
cause it is in no way unique. It has a small 
but rapidly expanding collection of books 
and journals in the fields of psychiatry, 
neurology, hospital administration, nurs- 
ing, psychiatric social work, rehabilitation 
therapy, clinical psychology, and _ the 
various medical specialties. Files of re- 
prints, pamphlets and documents are 
maintained, in addition. For the conven- 
ience of the nursing education staff and 
the technician trainees, a branch library 
has been set up in the nurses’ classroom. 
The Professional Library serves all em- 
ployees, residents and internes, and its 
policies are guided by a Library Commit- 
tee. I prepare the budget, order all books 
and periodicals for the hospital, index and 
route the journals, catalog and process the 
books, lecture to groups of new employees 
as well as to technician trainees, make 
litererature searches, answer reference 
questions, compile bibliographies, mend 
old medical dictionaries and do “other 
work as required,” with the assistance of 
the most efficient patient I can prevail 
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upon. I have a backlog which would keep 
several librarians busy for a year. 

The Patients’ Library, however, is what 
interests most outsiders. What do the 
mentally ill read, and what effect does 
their reading have upon them? After three 
and one half years, I am still not able to 
answer these questions with any certainty. 
Patients who have been readers prior to 
their hospitalization seem to adhere to 
their reading habits, if they are well 
enough to concentrate on books at all. 

At first glance, patients who come to 
the Library seem to be just like average 
public library patrons in their reading 
habits. There are those who come each 
morning just to read the newspapers. 
And we have our “western” and “mystery” 
fans. But after working with the mentally 
ill for a while, one notices differences. 
Patients do not demand the latest books, 
as a rule. They are aware of the current 
best-sellers, for they are exposed to reviews 
and advertisements, but they seldom re- 
quest them. Historical novels, biographies 
and scientific works are most likely to 
arouse interest. In general, they seem to 
avoid sensational books. 

Patients are never in a hurry. They will 
wait for weeks for a request to be filled, 
and show as much gratitude as if it were 
forthcoming in a matter of minutes. They 
also accept substitutes willingly. The de- 
manding patron is very rare indeed, 
although there is a type of patient who 
believes that everybody is against him, 
and he will go to great lengths to prove it. 
One such patient kept asking me to obtain 
a certain book which he had begun to 
read in the Receiving Ward, and had 
never finished. I knew the big green book 
he had in mind, and in a moment of 
weakness I retrieved it for him. He was 
very unhappy. The book he meant was 
bigger and greener! 

The interest of the mental patient in 
non-fiction has been mentioned in the 
literature of bibliotherapy. It is certainly 
a striking phenomenon in our Library. 
The reference books, in particular, are in 
constant use. Tables and desks are covered 
with encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases 
and almanacs. One would think that our 
patrons were cramming for examinations 
or working against time to complete term 
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From her reference desk in the patient's Library 
at the Napa State Hospital Miss Roche helps a 
patient find an answer. 


papers. Some of them, to be sure, are on 
the staff of The Imola News, and others 
do research for club or ward activities. 
But most of them are busy with their own 
self-imposed projects. I like to think that 
their activity reflects a desire to orient 
themselves, to find reality. For some, un- 
fortunately, it represents an effort to find 
confirmation of a delusion. A few study 
such law books as we have on hand, in 
the hope of finding some loophole in the 
law under which they have been com- 
mitted. The California Welfare and In- 
stitutions Code is freely available to those 
who wish to read or study it. 

Patients are fond of books on philoso- 
phy, another indication perhaps that the 
mentally ill are searching for solutions to 
their problems in their reading. There are 
many requests for religious books too, 
often for Bibles. It is our policy to refer 
patients to their chaplains for devotional 
material, although we have a few reference 
books on religion for use in the Library, 
including Catholic and Protestant Bibles. 

The search for beauty in the midst of 
anxiety and fear goes on unceasingly. We 
cannot keep on hand enough volumes of 
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poetry to fill all the requests received. 
Books on art, music and the theatre are 
almost as popular. Nature study is another 
favorite subject, for patients are often 
sensitive, imaginative people who love 
wild flowers, animals and trees, and enjoy 
identifying and reading books about them. 

Patients enjoy laughter, too. I buy all 
the well-written humor the budget will 
allow. In addition to the works of such 
well-loved authors as Benchley, Leacock, 
Thurber and Cuppy, we have many 
volumes of cartoons and jokes. I find that 
patients enjoy browsing through these in 
the Library, although they do not circulate 
a great deal. Some of our patrons have 
donated scrapbooks of cartoons which they 
have collected. One such book was 
prefaced by an advertisement reading: 
“These are no ordinary nuts.” Patients 
can and do laugh at themselves, but they 
enjoy jokes about psychiatrists even more. 

Our juvenile patients attend school 
classes during their hospitalization, if they 
are well enough, but there are no academic 
courses available to adults on the hospital 
grounds. Patients who wish to study, 
therefore, often request help through the 
Library. Many patients do so directly; 
others rely upon interested personnel or 
upon their fellow-patients. Shorthand, 
typing, mathematics, foreign languages 
and commercial art are among the subjects 
frequently studied by patients. The how- 
to-do-it books are very popular, especially 
those on arts and crafts which patients 
have learned in their occupational and 
recreational therapy classes. Apparently 
recognizing the need for acquiring the 
social graces, our patrons borrow self-help 
books of all kinds—on the art of conver- 
sation, letter-writing, public-speaking, and 
etiquette. 

It must be admitted that many patients 
seem interested only in magazines, perhaps 
because of inability to concentrate for long 
periods of time, but among those who are 
book readers the literary taste seems well 
above average. We do not keep elaborate 
records on patients’ reading, but we do 
note the books receiving the greatest cir- 
culation. Typical of our most popular 
books are The Sea Around Us and Kon- 
Tiki. 

The physical arrangement of the Pa- 
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tients’ Library leaves a great deal to be 
desired. A small, one-room building con 
structed of metal, it has no standard library 
equipment but a card catalog and som« 
book trucks. Nevertheless, it is a popular 
place. 

Last year well over 16,000 patients 
visited the library. When one considers 
that only about 20-25% of our 5,255 
patients have ground privilege cards, and 
are free to visit the Library at will, this 
number is more significant. The over 
whelming majority of patients come to the 
Library on their own, but some attend in 
groups escorted by therapists or ward 
personnel. 

My assistants are assigned by the In 
dustrial Therapists, who interview patients 
when they are ready for placement. There 
is usually a waiting list for the Library, 
which can keep 3 or 4 patients busy. They 
remain for varying periods, usually a few 
weeks or months, although I recall spend- 
ing several hours orienting a very promis- 
ing assistant who went home on the fol- 
lowing day. Most of the patients assigned 
to me have had no experience or training 
in library work whatsoever. This necessi- 
tates running a small library school in my 
spare time. A staff manual has proven 
helpful, but the Patients’ Library is no 
place for a perfectionist. I find it impos- 
sible to supervise carefully enough to keep 
the shelves and files in order. Patients tend 
to be very casual about such matters, and 
in the long run it does not seem to make 
much difference. I catalog all the books 
which are bought with library funds, but 
donated books are sometimes classified 
and processed without consulting me. | 
have learned not to be startled at finding 
Browning nestling in the 817’s, novels 
shelved under the first letter of the pub- 
lisher’s name (carefully underlined in 
white ink) or duplicates bearing different 
classification numbers. The patrons do not 
complain about such minor irregularities, 
and the staff seems to be able to find the 
books anyway. Occasionally, there are 
bizarre innovations. There was the re- 
sourceful assistant who took our shelf label 
holders to the machine shop and converted 
them into book ends. And the helpful lad 
who took all of our carefully sorted do- 


(My Patrons Are Patients . . . page 128) 





The Librarian and Mrs. Brown 


AN ARTICLE in a British literary magazine 
informs us that the very latest, the most 
up-to-the-minute generation of English 
novelists are turning back to Arnold Ben- 
nett for inspiration. Weary of literary 
experiment, equivocal values, and the in- 
securities born of our atomic Zeitgeist, 
they are doggedly plodding on piecing 
together long, endlessly detailed novels 
on such subjects as the drab lives of 
dispirited shopkeepers in bleak provincial 
towns. 

If this is true, time has turned full circle 
within the library careers of many of us. 
It seems only yesterday that Virginia 
Woolf, in her brilliant essay Mr. Bennett 
and Mrs. Brown, apparently deflated this 
sprawling heir to the Victorian novel once 
and for all. As you may recall, she 
imagined three Edwardian novelists con- 
fronting a small, elderly woman in 


straitened circumstances she noticed sitting 


across from her in a railway compartment, 
whom she called Mrs. Brown. H. G. Wells, 
she tells us, on seeing Mrs. Brown would 
instantly envision a jolly gallant Utopia, 
where everything was beautifully regulated 
and everyone was happy with no possibility 
of dingy old women appearing at all. 
Galsworthy would begin with Mrs. Brown 
and work up to an angry denunciation 
of social injustice. The force of his fine 
indignation would lead to an indictment 
of the entire system that makes a Mrs. 
Brown possible. He would contrast em- 
ployers who smoke rich cigars with over- 
worked women who earn only a few 
farthings. Bennett would at least keep 
inside the railway carriage, every detail of 
which he would describe meticulously. He 
would then lead us gradually on to where 
Mrs. Brown lived, what her house was 
like, what her town was like, and so on. 
But somehow the essential Mrs. Brown 
would still remain a blank. 


When Maupassant asked his master 
Flaubert the secret of writing, the latter 
told him to describe a grocer or a con- 
cierge so that one would never mistake 
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them for any other grocer or concierge and 
by a single word show how one cab horse 
differed from fifty others. Perhaps this 
sense of the uniqueness of a given individ- 
ual was missed by the writers whom Mrs. 
Woolf discusses. We know a great deal, 
in their novels, about Mrs. Brown in a 
statistical sense. But do we really know 
the unique breathing flesh and blood 
reality that is Mrs. Brown? 


As I reread Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown 
and nostalgically contrasted the vigor and 
excitement of the new novel of my youth 
with the newest novel of today, upon 
which, one is tempted to say, paraphrasing 
Oscar Wilde’s remark about Max Beer- 
bohm, the Gods have bestowed the gift 
of perpetual old age, I could not help 
thinking of all the different types of 
literary adventures we have been urging 
upon our patrons for the last few decades. 
Perhaps under the influence of Mrs. 
Woolf’s wit, I too visualized a Mrs. 
Brown, our Mrs. Brown, the — let us say 
—suburban housewife to whom we have 
been handing books through successive 
eras of intellectual revolt, social depression, 
war, and uneasy peace. 


For decades, now, you and I have been 
waiting on Mrs. Brown. Poor Mrs. Brown, 
never quite certain what she really wanted, 
longing for books like those she once 
loved but could only remember dimly, 
pathetically anxious to be entertained, up- 
lifted, informed, and reassured all at the 
same time. In the twenties, with a dis- 
mayed fascination, she let us give her 
some of the dangerous yet entertaining 
works that turned the Victorian world 
upside down. With many a qualifying 
“Well, I don’t know ...” or “I don't 
want anything too .. . ” she thrust her 
toe in gingerly at the edge of the swiftly 
running sea of nonconformity. She read, 
she sighed, she complained. Yet her living 
room lost its Grand Rapids look and her 
mind lost many of its prejudices. Later, 
with our help, she puzzled over social 

(Librarian and Mrs. Brown . . . page 131) 
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Testing For Educational Values 
In The Summer Heading Club 


BY SUSANNE FRIEDLAENDER 


Tue END of the summer has brought read- 
ing clubs to a close in many public li- 
braries. Their success is measured not only 
in the number of children participating, 
but also in the methods that have been 
used. Although there are a great variety 
of methods of working with children, not 
all are educationally sound. It is desirable 
to use those which are based on scientific 
knowledge of psychology and child de- 
velopment. Since these are the methods of 
the schools, the library can hope to achieve 
the greatest measure of success by using 
them too. 

In order to determine how closely pres- 
ent library methods followed those con- 
sidered educationally sound, children’s li- 
brarians of ten public libraries were 
interviewed regarding their reading clubs 
and the results tabulated. The sample was 
drawn from the San Gabriel Valley of 
Los Angeles County. Before the interviews 
six criteria, drawn from books of educa- 
tion, were set up-as a guide to the measure- 
ment of methods in the reading clubs. 
These criteria dealt with interest motiva- 
tion, competition, permissiveness, related 
activities, reading guidance, and rewards. 
Each was divided into several phases to 
provide the basis for differentiation. Points 
were then assigned to clarify the percent 
of best methods used in all the libraries. 

Criteria for evaluating interest motiva- 
tion in reading clubs may be similar to 
those Schorling and Wingo suggest for 
schools: enthusiasm for a subject on the 
part of the leader creates interest on the 
part of the children; interest is heightened 
by group participation; a good practice in 
motivation is to start with the interests of 
the individual; and awareness of a child’s 
success often serves to maintain his interest. 
Another factor in motivation not normally 
involved in schools is publicity. In the 
summer reading club this is considered so 
intrinsic a part of motivation that a place 
was given for it in the study. The many 


channels of publicity available to the librar 
ian include: newspaper articles, radio 
announcements, visits to the schools, leat- 
lets, and posters. 

All libraries used at least four of the five 
motivational methods as seen on the ac- 
companying chart. In all cases librarians 
were enthusiastic in their relationships 
with children but only in one case was 
there any group activity. The librarians 
indicated the use of some form of pub 
licity, mainly through visits to the schools 
and distribution of leaflets. Existing 
interests of children were well-used in such 
ideas as circuses, travel themes, and themes 
based on popular books or stories. Aware- 
ness of success was provided by all librar- 
ies by charts indicating the number of 
books read. In many cases these charts 
were large and posted in the library, in 
some they were individually kept by the 
child or for him. This is, of course, closely 
related to the second category, competition. 

Keen competition may exist when 
progress charts are posted. Since the sum- 
mer reading clubs have children of many 
different levels of reading ability, such 
emphasis on competition may result in a 
contest to read the greatest number of books 
which, in itself, has little value. Some 
children will choose easy books in order to 
have a greater total. But, if a premium is 
placed on reading at a certain level, chil- 
dren below this level suffer although they 
may be doing their best and gaining 
valuable experience. Authorities say that 
children can have much fun in certain 
types of competition particularly if they 
are not degraded for failure to do as well 
as someone else. Controlled competition 
where great emphasis is placed neither on 
excessive quantity nor on an unreasonable 
reading level is here regarded as most in 
line with educational methods. 

Competition created by the presence of 
large charts where comparisons on the 
number of books read could and would 
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easily be made by the children was con- 
sidered an adverse factor. In all except two 
cases the goal was low enough to put it 
within reach of virtually all the children. 
In two cases there were further modifica- 
tions: a limit of a book report a week was 
set to discourage quantity reading based 
on the competition motive. Limited com- 
petition, judged to be a stimulant, was 
provided by 60% of the libraries. In two 
libraries there was no form of competition 
at all. On the basis of the weighted scoring 
the best methods were used in 65% of 
the total possible. 

One of the primary dictums of school 
methods has been to make activities 
purposeful and relate them meaningfully 
into the study unit. In the library the 
purpose is reading and it is desirable to 
have the extra activities of story hours, 
exhibits, and film programs related to this 
purpose. The extent to which these ac- 
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tivities, if any, were related was measured. 

In 86% of the cases, where extra 
activities were used, they were related to 
reading, but such activities existed in only 
half of the libraries. Exhibits were the 
most widely used and were, in all cases 
related to books. Story hours, given in 
40% of the libraries were also connected 
with books by showing or mentioning the 
book from which the story was taken or 
suggesting other books on similar subjects. 
But films shown in two libraries during the 
summer were in neither case related to 
books. 

There is a necessity for permissiveness 
in the basic attitude of the librarian or 
teacher. It must be based on an under- 
standing of the child as well as of chil- 
dren in general. It is important to create 
a friendly atmosphere in which there are 
no arbitrary or unnecessary restrictions on 


(Summer Reading . . . page 132) 


TABULATION OF METHODS 
LIBRARY 


INTEREST MOTIVATION 
Enthusiasm 
Group participation 
Interests of children used 
Awareness of success 
Publicity 

COMPETITION 
Keen 
Moderate 
None 


PERMISSIVENESS 
Many rules 


Some rules 
Few rules 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 
Exhibits 
Story hour 
Film program 
(o indicates activity exists, but 
is not related to reading.) 
READING GUIDANCE 
Based on child development 
Based on child interests 
Broadens interests 
Informal 


REW ARDS 


Recognition 
Prizes 


5 6 
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What's Going On Here? 


BuRBANK PUBLIC LIBRARY reports a new 
branch to be known as the West Burbank 
Branch with a book stock of approxi- 
mately 4,000 volumes. To be the second 
branch in Burbank, this installation is 
expected to open about December 1. 


BURLINGAME PUBLIC LIBRARY has received 
as a gift a collection of books from Mrs. 
Winifred P. Fairfax from the library of 
Colonel Fairfax of San Mateo. The collec- 
tion is valued between $5,000 and $10,000. 
Many of the items are of great importance 
such as the first edition of Perry’s Expedi- 
tion to the China Seas and Japan. Some of 
the collection is from the library of the 
Fairfax family, famous in the early days 
of Virginia. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY. News was re- 
ceived on October 26 of the death of 
Milton J. Ferguson in New York. Mr. 
Ferguson, California State Librarian from 
1917 to 1930 had become Librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library where he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1949. He 
was 75. He was a past-president of the 
California Library Association, of the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries and 
the New York Library Association. In 
addition to his professional library stand- 
ing Mr. Ferguson was admitted to the 
State Bar of California in 1912. He made 
a library survey of the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya Colony for 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1928 and 
1929. Mr. Ferguson was a member with 
Governor William D. Stephens and Chief 
Justice F. M. Angelotti, of the Sacramento 
State Buildings Board which served during 
the construction of the State Library and 
Courts Building and State Office Building 
No. 1. He selected the inscriptions which 
appear on the respective buildings. 


CHULA VISTA PUBLIC LIBRARY reports its 
new library building is under construc- 
tion. The building will match other 
buildings in the Civic Center. It will con- 
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tain 12,000 square feet of space, will have 
a reading patio and entrance loggia. 


COALINGA DISTRICT LIBRARY is under way 
with its new building to be constructed on 
the site of the old building. Completion 
is expected in late spring. The building is 
the culmination of a ten year program, 
the fund having been started under 
Frederick Mulholland in 1945 and having 
been added to during the terms of 
Frederick McLean and Harry Rowe. 
Katherine Chastain, the present librarian, 
reports that the District Library is tempo- 
rarily serving as the Coalinga College 
Library on the campus until completion 
of the new building. 


COLTON PUBLIC LIBRARY has _ recently 
moved its children’s room into a new 
Junior Library in a remodeled portion of 
the basement. There is a music room 
opening off the main room where story- 
telling records are available. These are 
contributed by the Colton Kiwanis Club. 


COLUSA COUNTY LiBrary. Mrs. Ella Packer 
Morse, County Librarian from 1925 to 
1954, died on October 19 after a long 
illness. Mrs. Morse, long a very active 
member of CLA, was CLA Treasurer in 
1949. Miss Sally Harrington has been 
appointed as Acting Librarian. 


DALY CITY LIBRARY is planning a new 
branch in the recently annexed section of 
Westlake which now has a population of 
12,000. 


FRESNO COUNTY LIBRARY held its forty- 
second annual meeting of branch library 
assistants on November 6. Helen Bird, 
Asst. County Librarian, reported on the 
Institute on Informal Education Through 
Libraries which she attended in Mil- 
waukee in August. A discussion on Ana- 
lyzing a Community was carried on by 
seven branch assistants. A demonstration 
of a film discussion was led by Annette 
Corbiere, Director of Work with Young 
Adults, using the film Freedom to Read. 


GOODMAN LIBRARY, NAPA. Mrs. Dorothy 
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Wilson Yoder has returned to the staff of 
the Goodman Library to replace Mrs. 
Irma L. King as assistant children’s librar- 
ian. Mrs. King has gone to the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 


KERN COUNTY LIBRARY has begun a film 
service as of November 1 as part of the 
CLA film circuit. An attractive brochure 
has been issued explaining the service and 
newspaper publicity has appeared about 
it. The temporary quarters for the library 
which have been occupied since the earth- 

quake have been expanded by additional 
' rented space. Plans for a new central 
library are in the making. Bids have been 
called for a new branch library in Taft 
where the old building was condemned 
after the earthquake. 


KINGS COUNTY LIBRARY. Mrs. Harriet 


Davids, who became librarian of Kings 
County in 1930, retired on November 1. 
Under Mrs. Davids’ direction the Kings 
County Library has increased its service 
greatly, the staff has doubled, and the li- 
brary has recently moved from the Court 
House to new and more adequate separate 


quarters. In addition to her library activ- 
ities Mrs. Davids was instrumental in the 
organization of the Kings Community 
Concert Association of which she served 
as Secretary and Director. She was also 
active in the organization of the Kings 
County Historical Society. On January 1 
Alice M. Hanna will take office as County 
Librarian. In the interim Mrs. Helen A. 
Morrow is Acting Librarian. 


LASSEN COUNTY LIBRARY AND PLUMAS 
COUNTY LIBRARY cooperated in making 
possible a public showing of “Books on 
Exhibit” at the Chester Branch Library 
during the week of December 13-17. Las- 
sen County has made provision for an 
extra hour at the Susanville Branch for 
high school students coming in on a school 
bus and unable to use the library during 
its regular hours. 


LODI PUBLIC LIBRARY has been left $1,000 
for the purchase of books by provision of 
the will of Miss Nellie Hutchins, a long 
time resident of Lodi. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY has a new 
Chairman of the Board of Library Com- 
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missioners. Mr. Robert J. Bauer succeeds 
Dr. von KleinSmid who has served as 
Chairman since 1938 and whose long and 
distinguished service was terminated at 
his own insistence. Mr. Bauer was Vice- 
President of the Board since 1948 and is 
followed in that position by Mrs. Justus 
A. Kirby. 

Plans are being studied for a West Los 
Angeles Regional Branch and for a West 
Valley Regional Branch. 


LOS GATOS PUBLIC LIBRARY moved in August 
from its 1903 Carnegie building to the five 
year old American Legion Building which 
was purchased for the library when the old 
building was found structurally unsafe. 
The new building was remodeled and new 
steel stack was purchased. Floor space was 
doubled, the entire building is on ground 
level, parking facilities are much improved. 
One result of the move has been a 15% 
increase in circulation. 


OAKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY has presented a 
Fall Lecture Series with the nationally 
known speakers George Hedley, Mark 
Schorer, Austin MacCormick, and Edward 
Teller. In addition to regular presentation, 
the Series was broadcast over FM Radio 
Station in Berkeley. 


REDWOOD CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY had an ex- 
tensive exhibit as part of a city-wide 
United Nations experiment. Posters from 
the Latham Foundation for the Promotion 
of Humane Education which were made 
by students in Japan, India, Belgium and 
France drew large crowds. 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY'S new 
Marina Branch opened August 11 and has 
maintained a monthly circulation of 
16,000. Plans are well along for the new 
Outer Sunset Branch for which ground 
will be broken early next year. 

The fourth year of weekly film show- 
ings is now having a weekly audience of 
400. In addition, the public will be able 
to view TV Shakespeare programs in the 
Commissioners Room through the loan 
of a 27-inch TV from Admiral TV 
Company. 

The Young Friends of the Potrero 
Branch, inaugurated a year ago by Miss 


(What’s Going On Here? . . . page 134) 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


Tuose wuo read their CLA program care- 
fully realize that the AV committee of 
CLA, under the very capable chairman- 
ship of Mary Pearson, was active in offer- 
ing a variety of opportunities for those 
interested in things Audio-Visual. The 
address by Mr. Francis Noel of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education and 
the very excellent demonstration by Dr. 
John Olson were highlights of the 
convention. 

Speaking of reading, some of you may 
not know that the Film Council of 
America has a free bi-monthly publication 
called “Rushes.” It is a kind of news- 
letter and contains much interesting and 
important information concerning the 
16mm field. A request to FCA, 600 Davis 
St., Evanston, Illinois will bring a copy 
to you. 

Many of us are interested in tape record- 
ings and like to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in this field even though at present 
it may not be possible to make use of this 
material. There are several interesting 
developments going on here. One is the 
steady improvement in the machines 
themselves. Most of the major manufac- 
turers have recently introduced new and 
improved models. The fidelity steadily 
goes up and the weight of the machine 
steadily comes down. This weight factor is 
most important if a machine is to be 
moved often from place to place as from 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 
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Doubleday Publications 
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meeting to meeting or from board room to 
auditorium, etc. In general, operation has 
become simpler. The new Ampex 600 
reflects all of these improvements as do the 
new Webcor, Revere and others. Two new 
entrants in the field of tape recorder 
manufacture should be noted — CBS who 
have teamed up with the Bell and Howell 
Co. are reported to have a good machine, 
as does RCA, also a newcomer to the field. 
Pre-recorded tapes are becoming more 
readily available also. The A-V Tape 
library at 730 Fifth Ave., New York is 
probably the largest commercial distributor. 
They have a considerable library of taped 
music and have recently introduced the 
first in a series of language courses. The 
Melander Shakespeare Society, 1935 Santa 
Barbara St. in Santa Barbara offers a 
selection of poetry, Shakespeare and Bible 
readings on tape, and Sound Seminars, 
2355 Beechwood Ave., Cincinnati 30, offers 
a series of recorded lectures in the fields 
of education, social science, philosophy, 
psychology, psychiatry and literature. 
Improvements in the tape itself should 
be noted. The new polyester base tape is 
becoming available and this is a tremen- 
dous improvement over the old tape. 
Because of its great strength the thickness 
of the tape can be reduced by one-half, 
thereby allowing twice as much tape on a 
reel as before. Some of the manufacturers 
are therefore referring to this as Long- 
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playing tape. Incidentally, this new poly- 
ester plastic material is now undergoing 
experimentation as a 16mm film base. Its 
adoption for this purpose will practically 
eliminate the problem of film damage. 


If you wish to keep abreast of other 
developments in the field a free subscrip- 
tion to “Audio-Record” should be helpful. 
Write Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

The Film Council of America has pre- 
viously been referred to. It should also be 
noted that they are sponsoring a “Film 
Society Caucus.” This Caucus is presently 
engaged in a project to bring together into 
a federation all existing film societies, film 
clubs, film study groups, film series, etc. 
First step in the project is a questionnaire 
now being distributed to all known groups 
in the United States. If you know of such 
groups in your area, suggest they write 
to the Film Society Caucus, care of the 
FCA. 

Two other bits of news to be mentioned 
in the space left at my disposal. One is 

(Sight and Sound . . . page 118) 


THE ACADEMY LIBRARY GUILD 


Proudly Announces Two New Books 
by 
RAYMUND F. WOOD 


1. CALIFORNIA'S AGUA FRIA: THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF MARIPOSA COUNTY. 

1954. $3.50. Interesting, authoritative—a 
valuable addition to your Californiana. 


2. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF PETER LEBEC. 
1954. $1.00. The romantic history of “the 
mystery man of California," slain by a bear 
in 1837, and beside whose grave in Kern 
County now flows the daily traffic of 
Highway 99. 


Order from: 


THE ACADEMY LIBRARY GUILD 
P. O. Box 549 
Fresno, California 


— Since 1913 


Serving the libraries of 


Southern California 


LIBRARY REBINDING 


Certified by 
Library Binding Institute 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles, 21, Cal. 
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SIGHT AND SOUND .. . (from page 117) 
that the film programs of the Museum of 
Modern Art are now available through the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. These are 
wonderful programs for entertainment or 
for film appreciation programs and their 
local availability results in a considerable 
saving in time and shipping expenses. 
Also, if you haven’t heard, the Audio- 
Visual Round Table is now an official 
section of ALA having adopted a constitu- 
tion in June during ALA and elected 
permanent officers. These included Mrs. 
Muriel Javelin as chairman and Virginia 
Beard as Vice-chairman. Everyone inter- 
ested in A-V should be a member. Dues 
are one dollar per year. If interested, con- 
tact Ginny Beard at the Cleveland Public 
Library. 


Indignant Woman: “Sir, you will kindl 
address me as ‘Librarian,’ not ‘Bookie.’ ” 


Comic Dictionary definition for Library: 
The room for improvement. 
San Bernardino County, Newsletter 


INCREASE 
CIRCULATION 
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The Editor's Shelf ohlat 


IT Is GRATIFYING to see so many contribu 
tors to CL winding up with books to their 
credit. Among the latest is Raymund F. 
Wood,. whose books, “California Agui 
Fria; The Early History of Mariposa 
County” and “The Life and Death oj 
Peter Lebec,” have recently been published 
by Academic Library Guild. Note the ad 
for these on page 117. 


It was enlightening to learn that Assist 
ant State Librarian Ralph Blasingame was 
responsible for much of the early research 
work that formed the foundation for Mau 
rice F. Tauber’s “Technical Services in 
Libraries,” published in October by the 
Columbia University Press. In preparation 
for several years, this volume will‘ un 
doubtedly become a monumental contribu- 
tion to library literature, covering such 
fields as acquisitions, cataloging, classifica- 
tion, photographic reproduction and circu 
lation operations. 

Several other interesting items have 
recently crossed the Editor’s desk. One of 
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the most useful is the little pamphlet 
published by the University of Wisconsin 
Press called “Indexing Your Book,” by 
Sina Spiker. Completely practical, this 
should answer many questions not only 
for authors, but for librarians indexing 
special collections. 

A volume which may be missed for 
lack of attention in book tools is “Articles 
on American Literature 1900-1950,” by 
Lewis Leary, Duke University Press 
$7.50. A handy reference tool, this book 
lists by author and by literary form 
articles on American literature appearing 
in periodicals during the first half of the 
2oth century. It is an expansion and 
revision of a previous book which appear- 
ed in 1947 under the title “Articles on 
American Literature Appearing in Current 
Periodicals 1920-1945.” 

Those interested in new library archi- 
tecture should not miss the December 
issue of Texas Library Journal. More than 
a half-dozen new libraries varying in size 
from small branch and school libraries 
to the $1,000,000 El Paso Public Library 
are included. Pictures and floor plans 
illustrate the rather complete descriptions 
of these buildings. The Texas Library 
Journal can be obtained direct by writing 
Texas Library Association, Box 8009, 
University Station, Austin 12, Texas, or 
through the California State Library. 

The December number of Oklahoma 
Libraries carries a list of organizations 
found to be subversive by the United 
States Department of Justice. This up-to- 
date list should be helpful to any reference 
collection. Oklahoma Libraries is publish- 
ed in the office of the State Librarian, 109 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City 5, Okla- 
homa. 


IDEAS THAT PAY: “This Month in 
Racine,” a calendar of coming events, is 
issued monthly by the Racine ( Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library. As a service to the community, 
the printed folder also lists the time and 
place of meeting of several dozen organ- 
izations which meet weekly or semi- 
monthly . . . The Columbus (Ohio) 
Public Library recently held a “This Is 
Your City” exhibition in the library build- 
ing. Displays were set up on how each city 
department operates. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY .. . 
(from page 89) 
books if I liked. It was easy to see at a 
glance that none of the books was in his 
office. There were very few books there. 
While I was walking about with the 
receptionist the doctor arrived. He must 
have been in a bad mood because he was 
ungracious. He said that he knew enough 
to return books when he was through 
with them and that he didn’t need to be 
reminded. I produced my packet of cards 
of the books loaned to him so long ago, a 
very large packet indeed, and pulled out 
one which I told him like the others had 
been long overdue and. was so much in 
demand that the library had finally had to 
obtain a duplicate copy of the volume. It 
was obtained at a cost of $25.00. The 
doctor’s retort was unprintable. I left his 
office and went straight to his home. 
There I was greeted by his wife, a most 
charming and affable lady who understood 
the problem at once, laughed a merry peal 
of laughter, and let me into the doctor’s 
library, where in the corner of the room 
lay all of the long overdue books in a 
huge, dusty pile. She called a servant to 
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help me transport them to my car and 
sighed a great sigh of relief when the last 
armload was removed from the doctor's 
library. It was an opportunity she said 
that she had been waiting for for a long 
time. I have seen that doctor many times 
each year since that episode of thirty years 
ago. He has always been affable and 
friendly, has never mentioned the books, 
and is no longer delinquent in returning 
books borrowed from the library. 

The Barlow Medical Library Associa- 
tion with Mrs. Irish as its Librarian trans- 
ferred its possessions in 1934 to the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association Li- 
brary. It then contained 30,000 volumes. 
Since 1934 the accumulation has risen to 
60,000 volumes. 

Hence, as you see, it will be no time at 
all until your available space, planned for 
60,000 volumes, is filled and extension of 
your beautifully planned buildings will be 
needed. Without question all of this will 
be met in time. However, the increase in 


technological advances may make the ac- . 
cumulation of like-books in every center in - 


our country unnecessary. Mollie Sittner, 
Librarian of the White Memorial Library, 
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has outlined her vision of these techniques 
of the future somewhat wistfully in the 

ulletin of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. This is the kind of imaginative 
alertness of mind one loves to see in the 
research librarian. 


It is to institutions such as this library 
which we are dedicating today that young 
scholars in our free world will owe their 
urge for creative work, their break from 
routine, and their voyage into the realms 
of discovery. 


CLA AT WORK ... (from page 86) 


an official policy statement of CLA, having 
previously been endorsed by a great many 
other professional organizations. The sec- 
ond resolution commended the Marin 
County school administration and their 
supporters for their firm and successful 
stand against recent attempts to censor 
books in school libraries there. The School 
Library Bill of Rights, the Committee re- 
ported, will be duplicated and widely 
distributed, as soon as approval of the 
statement by the National Education 
Association is announced. 


The Edith M. Coulter Lecture was de- 
livered on Wednesday night by Dr. 
Hubert Herring, who provided a biblio- 
raphic tour of Latin America. The Clare- 
mont professor added a distinguished 
chapter to this annual CLA conference 
event. 


At week’s end, it was apparent to the 
Conference that a program of workshops 
and institutes was the most popular de- 
mand for the future. President-Elect 
Carma Zimmerman, in taking the gavel 
from President Edwin Castagna, made it 
clear, too, that high-level thinking about 
the objectives of CLA would have high 
priority in the year ahead. The new Execu- 
tive Board, in considering the great num- 
ber of requests for support and _ policy 
decisions referred to it by the protean 
elements of CLA, was clearly not going to 
have a simple task. 


“CLA at Work” was well planned, well 
arranged, well executed. May future con- 
ferences be as productive. 
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LIVING GENERATION . . . (from page 9°) 
eral to see that discussion groups were 
organized. 

On Thursday, February 18, the first 
program went on the air over four radio 
stations; the program was repeated on Sun- 
day afternoon and on Tuesday evening of 
each week; seven radio stations partici- 
pated in the program. There were sixty- 
nine discussion groups in some eighteen 
different communities. The groups aver- 
aged about fourteen members and it is 
estimated that close to one thousand people 
took part in the eight-week discussion 
series. The programs were heard by very 
many times that number in the normal 
course of listening to radio programs. Ac- 
companying each program was an essay 
dealing more explicitly with the subject 
and its problems; most of the essays were 
written especially for the series; however 
in two or three cases suitable essays al- 
ready in print were used. Additional back- 
ground material was presented through 
newspaper articles; four daily newspapers 
carried articles and stimulating questions 
and cooperated in every way to give 
publicity. 

Many of the results of the program will 
become known after the publication of a 
formal report. However a number of gen- 
eral conclusions may be stated. One of 
these is that the project was an excellent 
demonstration of a cooperative project 
between libraries and evidence of the fact 
that such cooperation can achieve the ad- 
vantages normally found only in metro- 
politan cities. Another is that the project 
demonstrated that local programming is 
possible, and that such a demonstration 
offers solid encouragement that similar 
programming for educational television is 
feasible. The project made possible the 
pulling together of a production team, the 
creation of a pool of resources, the gaining 
of valuable experience. The project blazed 
a new trail in the development of pro- 
gram formats; several were tried and a 
consensus of criticism is now being 
determined. However, it is known that no 
one format is equally good for all groups 
and that widespread participation in dis- 
cussion groups will have to depend upon 
multiple programming. 

What should be the libraries’ 


role in 
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such mass media discussion programs? 
Among the librarians who cooperated in 
the project there was general agreement 
that program planning was not a function 
of public libraries but that there should 
be in the community a program planning 
and production agency. When educational 
television becomes a reality and when a 
considerable proportion of its programs 
must be locally produced, the need for such 
an agency will become increasingly ap- 
parent. The project consumed a great deal 
of time; during much of the planning the 
policy committee met weekly and the 
meetings took the greater part of a day. 


The assistance of the Community Edu- 
cation Project and of Dr. Johnson was in- 
valuable; without that assistance the 
program could never have materialized. 


It is difficult to predict what the coop- 
erating libraries will do in the future. 
They do feel a sense of accomplishment 
and believe that they have made an im- 
portant contribution to library adult edu- 
cation and to the group discussion 
movement. 
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ACADEMIC NOTES .. 


liams was named Ranking Assistant 
Librarian and Miss Page Ackerman was 
appointed Assistant Librarian. 

The annual fall meeting of UCLA's 
Friends of the Library last November 
was addressed by J. Frank Dobie, Texan 
folklorist and historian. The talk was on 
“The Lasting Literature of the South- 
west.” Since we missed the talk, we 
wonder whether Mr. Dobie has as much 
difficulty defining the area of the South- 
west as Librarian Powell and some others 
have. 

Some 250 volumes for children were 
purchased from the catalog of the Beau- 
champ Bookshop in London. Represen- 
tative of the trends and fashions of the 
first half of the 19th century, the group 
includes French and German books as 
well as those in English. 

Statewide publicity was given UCLA's 
acquisition of a group of fifteen photo- 
graphs believed to be the first ever taken 
of Yosemite Valley, a gift of Carl Dentzel 
of Northridge, a collector of western art. 
The pictures were taken in the early 
1860's by C. E. Watkins, pioneer San 
Francisco photographer. 

Additions to the Sadleir collection of 
1gth century novels at UCLA were made 
recently in the form of long runs of 
periodicals, acquired in London. These 
particular periodicals were assembled by 
Michael Sadleir himself and will be of 
great assistance to students in roth century 
English studies. 

The Biomedical Library at Los Angeles 
has moved into its new quarters in the 
partially completed Medical Center, after 
having functioned in various campus 
buildings for some years. The Library 
will ultimately serve the Schools of 
Medicine, Public Health, and Nursing 
and the Departments of Bacteriology and 
Zoology. 

If the column seems lacking in news of 
the smaller academic libraries, it is not 
because things are not happening in 
these libraries, only that we don’t hear 
about it! Won’t you see to it that news of 
your library is sent in? Address Gordon 
Martin, Reference Librarian, University 
of California, Riverside. 


. (from page 101) 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

LIBRARIAN I, $310-385. Assistant Librarian. 
Primarily cataloging and order with reference work. 
Accredited degree required, experience desirable. 
Plans for new campus, doubled enrollment and new 
library provide a future and responsibility. Apply 
Dr. Kenneth E. Young, Co-ordinator of Liberal Arts, 
California State Polytechnic College, Kellogg- 
Voorhis Campus, San Dimas, California. 


HEAD, ADULT REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, at 
Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, California. 
Salary: $4044 to $5040. Inquire: George F. 
Farrier, Chief Librarian. 


LIBRARIAN I, at Alhambra Public Library, Al- 
hambra, California. One position in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, one position in Adult Reference Department. 
Salary: $3528 to $4392. Inquire: George F. Farrier, 
Chief Librarian. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with part time general 
duties in rapidly growing library adjacent to San 
Francisco. Under Civil Service; salary $3540-$4092; 
vacation and sick leave benefits; State Retirement 
Plan. Apply to Secretary, Civil Service Board of Re- 
view, City Hall, Daly City, California. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY has position open 
for Children’s Librarian. Library degree required. 
Salary range $3396-$4128, beginning salary depends 
upon training and experience. Under state retirement 
system, 40 hour 5-day week. Apply Miss Doris Hoit, 
Librarian, 285 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 1, 
California. 


JR., SR., & BRANCH LIBRARIANS 
PROGRESSIVE public library establishing civil 
service lists for 1955 positions of Junior, Senior and 
Branch Librarians. Unassembled examinations, 37.5 
hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement. For 
applications apply Director of Library Service, Public 
Library, Stockton, California. 


WOMAN LIBRARIAN for work part time in a 
branch and part time on city bookmobile. Driver and 
Assistant furnished on bookmobile. Salary $3,456- 
$4,140. Goes to $3,600 at end of first six 
months. Vacations, sick leave, retirement plan. 40- 
hour 5-day work week. Apply Librarian, Sacramento 
City Library, Sacramento 14, California. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN to do varied and interesting 
work in growing county library system. Requires 
professional library school training. Present pay 
range $306 to $356 month; excellent promotion 
opportunities. Inquire Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, County 
Librarian, Court House, Oakland. 


SAN MARINO. Population 13,000; registration 
7,500; circulation 210,000; generous budget. New 
modern building, January 1952; beautiful residential 
town 11 miles Los Angeles. Librarian I, Circulation 
Department. L.S. degree required, experience desir- 
able. Duties: Reference, work with film and record 
collection; develop young people’s service. State 
retirement, sick leave, 3 weeks vacation, 40 hr. 
week, one free day besides Sunday. Beginning salary 
$319. Apply to June E. Bayless, city librarian, San 
Marino, California. 


BACK FILE OF READERS’ GUIDE OFFERED 

HAYWARD PUBLIC LIBRARY has on hand 
volumes of Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
for 1900-1904 and 1925 to April 1949 inclusive 
which they offer to libraries in need of replacement 
copies. The only charge will be for postage. Please 
contact Wm. G. Webster at Hayward Public Library. 
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MY PATRONS ARE PATIENTS ... 
(from page 110) 
nated books from cartons and cupboards, 
and piled them in a solid mass from floor 
to ceiling. These are the exceptions, of 
course. Most of my assistants do their best 
to follow the proper procedures, work 
hard, and even keep the Library open on 
Saturdays and holidays when they are not 
obliged to work. We have few disciplinary 
problems, considering the inappropriate 
behavior which is frequently exhibited by 
the mentally ill. A patron who causes any 
disturbance in the Library is likely to be 
hushed by a fellow-patient very promptly. 
My assistants are inclined to be less lenient 
than I, sometimes inventing rules to fit 
the circumstances, e.g. “You can’t play 
cards in the Library.” One patient kept 
posting a huge sign reading: SILENCE. 
I finally found a safe hiding place for it. 
We do not have a true bibliotherapy 
program at Napa, nor do I see how this is 
possible without increasing the number of 
librarians on the staff. Every effort is made 
to have books within reach of every patient 
who might possibly profit by reading. 
Collections are made up for the individual 
wards, changed at irregular intervals de- 
pending upon the number of book-readers 
and the particular interests of the patients. 
Usually, I take the “new” books to the 
wards in a hospital book truck, with a 
patient to assist me. It is an excellent way 
to become acquainted with the ward per- 
sonnel as well as the patients. Magazines, 
which seem to have a great appeal, are 
delivered to the wards on a_ regular 
schedule. The Library staff prepares the 
shipments, and the Gray Ladies furnish 
the transportation one day a week. Vol- 
unteers have been a great help, especially 
in collecting magazines and books for the 
hospital, and delivering them to the wards. 
Individual reading guidance is by referral, 
at present. Groups desiring library service 
usually request it through the person in 
charge. There have been special collections, 
for instance, for Alcoholics Anonymous, 
for children on a new ward for adolescents 
and for senile patients in a research project. 
Books are supplied for clubs, classes and 
other activities. Talking books are obtained 
for blind patients. For patients who are 
known to be responsible, I do not hesitate 
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to borrow books from the State Library 
and elsewhere. Patients appreciate the 
privilege, and take good care of such 
books. Several patients have asked for 
books in foreign languages and been de- 
lighted with the number and variety of 
titles sent from the State Library. 

Book Club is the one organized group 
that meets under Library auspices. Form- 
erly an adult education class, it is now a 
discussion group open to any patient who 
is interested. On alternate Wednesday 
evenings, we gather to read aloud from the 
classics and review books. No two meet- 
ings are alike. Sometimes everybody has 
something to contribute, and at other times 
I have to do most of the reviewing myself. 
But it is always fascinating to me to ob- 
serve the patients’ reactions, and note 
changes in their attitudes. A patient who 
has not talked to the group for weeks may 
suddenly surprise us with a spirited 
rendition of his favorite poem. A hallucin- 
ated patient may lose all interest in his 
imaginary world when we start talking 
about baseball, or some other subject dear 
to his heart. Most remarkable is the 

* (My Patrons Are Patients . . . page 131) 
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MY PATRONS ARE PATIENTS... 

(from page 128) 
courtesy patients display toward one an- 
other. Those in perfect contact listen 
politely to the inappropriate, sometimes 
dissociated ideas presented by sicker 
patients. 

There are distressing aspects of working 
in a mental hospital. There is so much to 
be done, so little time or money or staff. 
But to have a share, no matter how small, 
in helping a patient to get well, is a very 
rewarding experience. 





LIBRARIAN AND MRS. BROWN ... 

(from page 111) 
betterment and later still tried to under- 
stand the world crisis. And now? Well, I 
don’t know what we are doing for Mrs. 
Brown at the moment. I do know that, like 
the Edwardian novelists, we librarians are 
most concerned about her. 

In our library literature, in conferences, 
at workshops and committee meetings, 
we talk a great deal about Mrs. Brown, 
what she wants, what she should have, 
and whether she is getting it. We have 
even, in our surveys of reading interest, set 
up machinery that gathers much data on 
what we are doing for Mrs. Brown. After 
many such studies, and after the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of money, we are learn- 
ing a number of things about Mrs. Brown. 
We think we know what she wants to 
read, and even what she often does read, if 
left to her own unsupervised devices. We 
know what stimuli she will respond to, 
whether she is visual minded enough to 
react to displays, whether slogans be- 
witch her. We are amassing facts on the 
behavior of Mrs. Brown. 

More, we are gravely concerned with our 
responsibilities toward Mrs. Brown. For 
hours on end we discuss our obligation 
to see that she gets all sides of every idea, 
that nothing is kept from her, save trash, 
that her reading be guided and en- 
couraged. We rack our brains to figure 
out how useful information and helpful 
ideas can be made more attractive for Mrs. 
Brown. We plan and administer vast 
plants, with elaborate technical processes, 
all set in motion for the sole disinterested 
purpose of entertaining and improving 
Mrs. Brown. 
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Yes, like all of us, I have read a great 
deal about what we are doing for Mrs. 
Brown and almost as much about what 
Mrs. Brown wants and needs and should 
be given. But after many years of being 
concerned with Mrs. Brown, I sometimes 
feel that I am not sure who she is. Just 
as Virginia Woolf found, when she tried 
to trace this enigmatic little woman 
through the exuberant pages of Wells, the 
righteously angry pages of Galsworthy, 
and the tireless detail of Bennett, that one 
ended up by losing her altogether, so I find 
after too many discussions of the library 
public that I don’t know exactly who is 
being talked about. We have set up an 
edifice of statistics, in our reports and 
surveys, as complex as a large post- 
Dickensian novel, but sometimes after all 
the tables are made and all the graphs 
drawn, the ultimate consumer of all this 
effort, our branch patron Mrs. Brown, 
remains without a face. 

There is perhaps another way to find 
Mrs. Brown and to know her, a way in- 
volving intuition, sympathy, the warmth 
of the human heart. But that is the subject 
of another article — or another survey. 
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SUMMER READING ... (from page 113) 


behavior. It was felt that many rules and 
elaborate requirements would tend to re- 
strict membership in the summer reading 


club. 


In no cases were there many rules and 
70% of the libraries had notably few 
rules relating to the summer reading club. 
Membership was easy.to obtain either by 
signing up or by reporting on one or two 
books. The book reporting was done in a 
free and informal manner. In 30% of the 
libraries where a moderate number of rules 
were set up, there were regulations con- 
cerning the subject matter of the books to 
be read, the book reports were written and 
in one case there were formal lessons on 
the use of the library. 


Most children benefit from guidance in 
choice of reading materials. Such guidance 
should always be based on an understand- 
ing of the individual’s interests, and his 
abilities. It should concern itself both with 
maintaining a child’s present interests and 
expanding them. 


It was good to notice that in all cases 
there was some attempt to give reading 
guidance. In all cases it was informal and 
based at least at first on the present 
interests of the child. In 60% of the 
libraries there were attempts to broaden 
the interests of the child through informal 
guidance. This was especially true in 
cases where a child was reading exclusively 


one type of book. 


Rewards, unfortunately, easily become 
related to motivation and are too often 
sought for their own sake. Those not re- 
ceiving rewards yet working hard on their 
own level may become discouraged. How- 
ever, recognition for achievement is part 
of good educational method. In order to 
balance these two forces, a system must be 
devised to give recognition for achievement 
without the damaging effects of rewards. 
It must be within the reach of all the 
participants and not be accompanied by a 
prize. 


Recognition was given in all cases ex- 
cept two, It consisted in most cases of 
certificates or diplomas indicating that the 
child had satisfactorily completed the sum- 
mer reading club. In two cases there was 
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recognition for members who were old- 
timers either in the form of seals or dif- 
ferent colored certificates. Oral recognition 
through programs in the schools was given 
by three libraries and in one case there 
was a special honor roll for outstanding 
achievement. The library sponsored a pro- 
gram for all members in three cases. No 
prizes were awarded in any library. 

From this small study it seems that a 
very large part of the methods used in the 
summer reading clubs are in harmony 
with modern educational methods. 
The most urgent need is in the category 
of competition which had the lowest 
rating. Here it is important to remove the 
keen competition and substitute a more 
controlled situation. The fact that the 
sample was drawn from an area where the 
population has a fairly high socio-economic 
level may have some influence on the 
favorability of the findings, but it is hoped 
that the conditions found here prevail 
generally, so that the results are more 
widely applicable. 
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WHAT’S GOING ON HERE? . 
(from | page 115) 


Alice Taylor, Branch Librarian, is 
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people in the community. Their activities 
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M. Garcelon retired as Librarian on 
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